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HURRAH FOR A WAR WITH ENGLAND! 


By all means. Let us have a War. We are tired of this “ weak 


“ stern alarum’’ —the 


piping time of peace.” Give us again the 
tented field —the bristling broadside. Let us read or hear again 
some daily new tale of battle and blood. Bid our eyes again de- 
light in the happy spectacle of fellow-men, brethren of the great 
human family, marshalled in array against each other, with a fra- 
tricidal ferocity so much the deadlier than the blood-thirst of the 
brute beast of prey, in that the native instinct of the latter suf- 
fices to restrain it from warring with its own kind. Spread 
out again to our view the fair expanse of the field of carnage, lit 
by the flames of conflagration, strewn thick with every ghastly 
variety of mutilation. Awake again the booming music of the 
cannonade, the hurtling hail of the musketry, the clash of the 
crossing steel. Fill in the pauses of the glorious harmony with 
shrieks and curses and dying moans. Nor let there be wanting 
the heart-broken and heart-breaking wail of widowhood, and the 
sobbing of desolate orphanage, through tens of thousands of 
homes now bright and warm with all the blessedness of peace 
and love. Hurrah then, we repeat — and let every patriot, dem- 
ocrat, philanthropist, and Christian swell the cry — Hurrah for a 
War with England! 

We grieve, we blush, to confess it, but the truth is not to be 
denied, and it is time to meet it. There is a strong war spirit 
rife in the country. There are numerous large classes of per- 
sons ready to rally with enthusiasm to the cry which we have 
prefixed to this article. The number is not small who actually 
hate England with a traditional antipathy, to which they would 
desire no more agreeable vent and satisfaction, than would be af- 
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forded by a war. Every sentiment of the pride of prowess, of 
the vulgar exultation of military glory, which it seems the favor- 
ite object of common history to nurture in the breast of youth, 
is associated, in our case, with a memory of bitter hostility to 
England, the old and only foe from whom were wrested all the 
triumphs over which our flag has waved by land and sea. An- 
other opportunity of reaping a fresh harvest of the same martial 
laurels, with all the added advantages of our increased national 
resources and power, would be welcomed with avidity. Along 
our entire northern frontier, an active and vehement interest is 
straining every effort to promote that national collision whose 
first shock, it is well known, must sever the feeble bonds of union 
which yet hold the Canadas in their relation of colonial subjec- 
tion to the mother-country. The manufacturing interests are 
ready to hail with a cordial welcome that most effectual of all 
possible prohibitory tariffs, which would be contained in a Declar- 
ation of War with the country from which proceeds nearly all 
the competition that meets them in the market of home con- 
sumption. Whatever other subjects they may include in their 
orisons, there are but few individuals in our two military profes- 
sions, and especially the Navy, who do not daily devoutly pray 
fora War. Many ofthe friends of a national bank behold in the 
prospect of a War the only chance now left them by the course 
of events for the realization of that, their cardinal idea of public 
pelicy. While that school of opinion or interest, which sees the 
greatest national blessing in the greatest amount of national 
debt, would exult in the prospect of that relapse of the federal 
government under the sway of the old Hamiltonian system of 
borrowing and funding, which would seem the first probable con- 
sequences of a War. Nota few of that class of active politi- 
cians, too, who are ever on the qui-vive for a new topic of public 
excitement, calculated, in their view, to bear them along with it 
on the top of the tide of popular passion, would be only too glad 
of such an opportunity of raising the whirlwind which them- 
selves would hopeto ride. And even many from whom better 
things are to be looked for, can talk coolly and complacently of 
a War as highly probable, if not inevitable ; and instead of depre- 
cating it with the horror due to the suggestion, can even speak 
of it as calculated to do perhaps as much good as harm, by uni- 
ting our parties, by healing our dissensions, and by breaking in, 
with some more generous and patriotic sentiment, upon the fatal 
spell of universal avarice and selfishness which, growing out of 
the influence of our abominable paper-money credit system, has 
already begun so extensively to demoralize our national char- 
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acter. We repeat, then, that there is a strong War spirit rife in 
the country. Against the indulgence of this atrocious spirit we 
are desirous of entering our most emphatic, our most earnest 
protest. And in doing so we shall not pause to cull the diction- 
ary for the blandest phrases, to express the strong meaning we 
intend to utter, and the strong feeling that prompts it. 

This War spirit, already so formidably prevalent, we look upon 
with an abhorrence and disgust, equalled in degree only by our 
contempt. We cannot conceive the possibility that any rightly 
constituted mind can regard it with any other feeling. We are 
willing to keep out of view the religious aspect of the question, — 
though in passing we cannot withhold the remark, that, through- 
out all the nations comprising the community of christendom, 
the prevalent indifference and apathy of public sentiment in re- 
lation to the horrors and guilt of War, is a phenomenon strangely 
inconsistent with their pretension of founding their civilization and 
systems of institutions on the great principles of that Christian- 
ity which is at once their boast and their rebuke. But indepen- 
dently of the utter condemnation which religion pronounces 
upon the spirit to which we allude, it appears equally detestable 
and despicable on the application to it of the far lower standard 
even of common morality and common sense. We might per- 
haps forgive the enormity of its wickedness were it not for the 
stupidity of its folly. 

What idea can be more supremely absurd and silly, than that 
of these two great nations, so nobly eminent among all the rest 
for their moral and mental elevation, hiring a few thousands or 
tens of thousands of reckless wretches for a shilling a day — 
dressing them up in a flaunting finery of uniform — placing them 
in deadly array against each other, either in regimental line or 
along the black batteries of the gundeck — and then command- 
ing them to slash and slay, to hack and hew, to fire, to charge, 
to board, with might and main, till each side shall have cut or 
blown off as many heads, arms, or legs, as possible from among 
its antagonists, and sent as many living souls, reeking from the 
battle-field, to the fearful bar of their last account? And then, 
that when the one may have succeeded in murdering or maiming 
the largest number, or in driving the other away, it is to be called 
a “victory,” to be asubject of universal exultation and thanks- 
giving, to be sung in ode and ballad, commemorated with pencil 
and chisel, and to remain for ever after as another brilliant ray of 
the national “glory!” We confess that at this day of the nine- 
teenth century, on this side of the Atlantic, we cannot compre- 
hend that idea, of the “glory” of a battle won. There may in- 
deed be satisfaction and gratitude for success, if there be no re- 
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proaches of conscience respecting the moral righteousness of 
the cause in which it was fought, or if it was in defence of coun- 
try and home against actual invasion. But, while even with those 
feelings must mingle others of a most painful character, of sym- 
pathy with such an incalculable amount of human suffering and 
surviving bereavement, the mystery is, why it should be a subject 
of pride toa great nation? That our hired murdering machines, 
human and mechanical, should either have been assembled in 
larger force, or have done a larger proportion of their diabolical 
work in a given time, surely cannot afford any just occasion for 
pride, to any others than the actual participants in the dangers of 
the combat, even if to them. The simple faculty of physical 
courage, to enable a man to stand up to his post in the ranks, and 
do his duty there, is so common, that though its absence may in- 
volve disgrace, its exercise can confer no credit. 

The true glory of a nation isto be found in the great moral 
principles which govern its conduct and mould its character. Let 
us, on every occasion afforded us by our relations with foreign 
nations, maintain a noble attitude of magnanimity and justice, of 
harmony with the great principles which lie at the foundation of 
our institutions. We have a far higher moral standard by which 
we are to be judged than other nations. The genius of our sys- 
tem is its democracy; and a love for humanity and a reverence 
for human rights, are justly to be expected from us, unknown to 
those whose systems of government imply in their very consti- 
tution a contempt for both. Let those foreign nations whose 
monarchies and aristocracies are based on a presumption of the 
comparative worthlessness and degradation of the common mass 
of humanity — which are yet strangers to the great ideas of the 
equality and sanctity of human rights, and to the high political mo- 
rality of which those ideas are the first elements — in which the 
self-preservation of the dominant system of interests renders ne- 
cessary the maintenance of great military establishments, with 
the consequent cultivation of all the false and fatal ideas of which 
such establishments are the embodied expression — let those na- 
tions, we repeat, pride themselves in a brutal and barbarian mili- 
tary glory. Let them measure their conduct, in their relations 
with others, by the principles of that species of duelling “code 
of honor,” which prescribes a Declaration of War as the proper 
mode of satisfaction or redress for national insult or wrone. Let 
them indulge those sentiments of unchristian and inhuman hos- 
tility toward their fellow-men of a different clime or tongue, 
which could find a gratification in the bloody trophies of military 
triumph. But let not us so outrage the genius of our political 
system, let us not prove so false to all those high and holy ideas 
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which are involved in it, as to imitate an example so unworthy of 
our noble position at the head of the nations, in the great moral 
movement of democratic progress and development. 

In the cause of that movement we have our whole soul. It is 
well fitted and worthy to warm and quicken the deepest pulsa- 
tions of any human heart—to arouse and engross the highest 
nergies of any human intellect. It is infinitely great in its 
scope ; embracing, not a nation, but the universal human race, 
through an indefinite progression of centuries. It is infinitely 
minute in its practical application; acting directly on each indi- 
vidual man, woman, and child, with a living human soul, within 
the little circle of every family and home. A War on the part 
of the United States would be to that movement the most fatal 
blow that could be given to arrest it. Its essential principle is a 
respect for human nature and human rights, animated by a spirit 
of love and sympathy for all human kind. In War this principle 
is utterly outraged, and trampled under foot ia a mire of blood. 
All is violence, cruelty, malevolence, disregard of the moral dig- 
nity and value of human life and of the sacredness of its rights. 
The true cause of democracy sustains a dreadful injury — an in- 
jury probably irreparable for several generations — from the con- 
tagious and universal influence of this habitual and public viola- 
tion of all its fundamental ideas. They lose their distinctness, 
their sanctity, their hold upon the minds of men. The rising 
generation becomes imbued with an influence fatal to the forma- 
tion of a true democratic character. Habitual ideas of the em- 
of indifference to human life — of 





ployment of physical force 
contempt for the common masses forming the bulk of the brute 
military strength wielded by the superior intelligence of a few 
officers — of command, subordination, and discipline — these are 
the ideas insensibly inwrought into the texture of the mind of in- 
dividuals and of the nation, by the moral influence of War. And 
like seed wide and thickly planted in a fertile soil, they will not 
fail to reproduce a multiplied crop of similar ideas, to find their 
application in the affairs of government and political institutions 
long after the War in which they had their true origin is forgotten. 

This War spirit, then, is utterly antagonistic to the genius of 
American democracy, and fatal to its progress. No true demo- 
crat, consistently with an intelligent comprehension of the the- 
ory of his own political faith and philosophy, can encourage it — 
can decline the moral obligation to exert every influence in his 
power, to frown it down with a mingled abhorrence and disgust. 

The common stuff we hear, of our not being “afraid” of a 
War with England or any other power, is the most contemptible 
nonsense that can be framed into language. Fear is a sentiment 
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individual in its nature. A single man, about to face a mortal 
encounter, may vaunt his courage, if he pleases, — though his 
own testimony is not usually regarded as the most satisfactory 
in such acase. But for a few popular declaimers, whether through 
the press, in the legislative hall, or in the public assembly, to 
boast the bravery with which they are willing to see the nation 
embody a military force for the purpose of a War, in which they 
will not be likely to encounter the hundred-thousandth part of a 
chance of personal peril, is the supreme of the ridiculous. A 
weak-minded individual, destitute of any high moral principle or 
true moral courage, may perhaps be influenced, naturally enough, 
to engage ina duel by the very fear of the imputation of fear. 
But for a great and powerful nation, however insulted or wronged 
by another — America by England, for instance —to feel under 
the slightest influence inclining it to seek an “ honorable satis- 
faction” in a Declaration of War, on that or any similar ground, 
is an absurdity too gross in the eye of common sense to claim 
any other refutation than its own statement. If indeed the op- 
posing fleets and armies were to be personally filled with the true 
authors of the grievance in question, recruited in the rank and 
file from the dominant aristocracy, officered by the Peers and 
Members of House of Commons, and commanded by the Prime 
Minister, with all his Secretaries for his aides and staff, then in- 
deed there might be something in the nature of “ satisfaction” in 
the grand national duel of a War — satisfaction, at least toa spirit 
of vengeance, if not of justice. But unfortunately for the argu- 
ment of the friends of such a remedy, for whatever wrongs we 
may justly have to complain of, these are the very people who 
most carefully keep away at a very safe distance from shot or 
shell, sabre or bayonet, — contenting themselves with wringing 
more millions out of the starvation of their wretched operatives, 
in the form of a debt to be paid or repudiated by some indefinite 
posterity, to hire vast masses of poor ignorant wretches, who 
have nothing to do with the merits of the quarrel, for the vicari- 
ous vindication of the “ national honor.” 

Let us not be misunderstood. Our horror and detestation of 
War do not make us in favor of the slightest submission to the 
slightest national wrong from Great Britain or any other nation. 
But we are satisfied that that is the worst of all possible modes 
of redress. A commercial non-intercourse would soon compel 
from any English Ministry, in a manner worthy of our own moral 
position among the nations, that redress for all of our pending 
unsatisfied wrongs, which it is at best extremely doubtful whether 
force would ever extort. That some such resort will ere long 
be rendered necessary, we regret to consider but too probable. 
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THE FRENCH OPERA.* 


Tue authors of this volume rank among the most distinguished 
musical critics of the French metropolis. They are the editors 
of “ La France Musicale,” an hebdomadal which circulates wide- 
ly and influentially throughout the amateur world ; and their dicta, 
accordingly, in reference to the singing celebrities of the day, are 
entitled to no small respect. We design, in the present article, 
to give an account of the brightest stars of the French operatic 
firmament, availing ourselves of the labors of Messrs. Eseudier as 
far as may suit our purpose. In another number we may illumine 
our pages with the splendor of the unrivalled Italian constellation 
which is now diffusing so much lustre over the boards of the 
Odéon in Paris, and Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. 

The principal French Opera House is, as every one knows, the 
Académie Royale; and the prima-donna of that establishment, 
since the abdication of Damoreau-Cinti, is Madame Dorus-Gras, 
of whom our authors begin their notice in the following genuinely 
French style : “ Madame Dorus-Gras is an entirely French artist, 
and, on this account, her triumphs and her genius have a claim 
upon the sympathies of every friend of the national art. Cradled 
in the traditions of the school of which she is now one of the 
most graceful and brilliant ornaments, she has developed her tal- 
ents, she has extended her fame, she has conquered her place 
amid contemporary illustrations, without having ever been obliged 
to seek in the study of foreign models the qualities which dis- 
tinguish her and justify her reputation. Madame Dorus-Gras is 
a flower of our own field, a star of our own sky, and we should 
be ungrateful to forget it.” This is doubtless meant to be a 
very high compliment; but it is an equivocal one at best. The 
French field is not that which puts forth the most fragrant flowers ; 
the French sky is not that which glitters with the brightest 
stars; there is no wasteful and ridiculous excess in adding per- 
fume to the violets of the former, or in reflecting the light of 
other spheres upon the orbs of the latter. On the contrary, 
there is and there can be no first-rate French singer, who has 
not been tutored, to a certain extent, by Italian teaching ; and 
Madame Dorus-Gras, maugre the assertion of Messrs. Escudier, 


* Etudes Biographiques sur les Chanteurs Contemporains, par Escudier fréres. 
Paris, 1840. 
Biographical Studies upon Contemporary Singers, by the Brothers Escudier. 
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is no exception to the remark. We have heard her sing at 
concerts Italian cavatinas in a choice Italian style, and Euterpe 
forbid that we should ever hear them sung in any other style! 
—and even in her execution of French music there is evidence 
irrefragable of “the study of foreign models.” She would not 
be fitted for her station of prima donna, if such were not the 
case ; for what is the best music now performed on the stage of 
the Académie Royale, but the music, married to French words, 
of Italian and German composers, of Rossini and Mayerbeer 1— 
which, Apollo be praised, wears very little resembiance to that 
of the school in which the lady was “ cradled.” Cradled, by the 
way, is no inappropriate word in connexion with said school, for 
it was most awfully given to squalls. 

Madame Dorus-Gras was born at Valenciennes some —— years 
ago (Messrs. Escudier, in the true spirit of gallantry, do not 
give the date of her first appearance in the world ; it must, how- 
ever, have been nearly contemporaneous with that of the nine- 
teenth century). Her musical education was becun by her father, 
M. Dorus, the orchestral leader of the Valenciennes theatre, and 
a distinguished musician, who, “after having nobly served his 
country on the field of battle, has enriched it with an artist of 
the first order.”” While yet a child, she sang at a concert in her 
native place, so much to the delight of its “ municipality,” that 
they sent her to the Conservatoire of Paris for the completion 
of her studies, with a pension for three years. The first year 
after her admission there, she carried off the first prize in the 
classes of M. M. Henri and Blangini. “ This assuredly was the 
best proof of gratitude which she could offer to her patrons, and 
was welcomed at Valenciennes as a striking sanction of the en- 
lightened benevolence which had, as it were, prepared the tri- 
umph.” Mile. Dorus subsequently received the instructions of 
Paer and Bordogni, and was deemed worthy of being enrolled 
among the artists of the king’s chamber. 

Soon afterward she left Paris, and travelled from city to city, 
giving concerts, in which her fresh, melodious, and well-trained 
voice acquired by degrees that finish and agility by which it is 
now marked. At Brussels, especially, she obtained at the Théa- 
tre-Royal, which had been placed at her disposal, a brilliant tri- 
umph, which caused propositions to be made to her for an 
engagement at that theatre. This she accepted, although she 
had not as yet devoted any time to the study of the dramatie art. 
After six months of preparation, she made her début with com- 
plete success. The revolution of 1830 interrupted her career. 
On the 9th of November of that year she appeared, for the first 
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time, upon the boards of the Académie Royale at Paris, in Rossi- 
ni’s Comte Ory. The Parisian public confirmed the judgment of 
that of Brussels, and she established herself so completely in 
their favor, that on the retirement of Damoreau-Cinti, she was 
immediately installed as prima-donna, and took possession of all 
the first parts. She played in the Mwette de Portici, in William 
Tell, in Fernando Cortez, in the Rossignol ; she “ created” the 
roles of Theresina in the PAiltre, of the page in Gustave, and of 
Alice in Robert le Diable ; —“ in all displaying qualities which 
more and more conciliated the sympathies of our dilettanti, and 
manifesting by her progress, which was accelerated and not re- 
tarded by each new suffrage of public favor, that the triumphs 
of self-love were not sufficient for her passion for her art, and 
that she prosecuted her studies with rare perseverance and a 
conscientious comprehension of her duties as an artist. The cre- 
ation which did her the most honor was undoubtedly the part of 
Alice in Robert, which she performed with a superiority the tra- 
ditions of which have become classical.”’ According to our au- 
thors, she sang with equal superiority the part of Isabella in the 
same opera, she being, as they assert, the only cantatrice of the 
Académie who can execute with equal success parts of energy 
and expression, like Alice and Ginevra in the opera of Guido, 
and those of a light character and of pure vocalization, such as 
Isabella and Marguerite in the Huguenots. 

On the 9th of April, 1833, Mlle. Dorus was married to M. 
Gras, a “first violin” of the opera; and soon afterward she 
capped the climax of her popularity by the manner in which she 
sang with Duprez the great duo of William Tell. The triumphs 
of Madame Dorus-Gras have not been confined to Paris. In 1839 
she went to London, and excited so much admiration that the 
most brilliant offers have been made to her by the managers of 
several of the theatres of that metropolis,— offers, say our au- 
thors, which it would not be surprising if she were sooner or 
later to accept, if only for the purpose of escaping from the dis- 
gust which she must feel at the intrigues of the green-room, by 
which she has not been spared. 

“Madame Dorus-Gras,” they add, “is in effect one of those 
conscientious artists whom success does not bewilder, and who, 
seeking in continual labor for that perfection to which they are 
permitted to aspire, wish to owe to merit alone the favor of the 
public and of the press. This is a homage both to the press 
and the public; but the dignity of talent is often the very thing 
that mars it in these times of venal complaisance ; and the bad 
passions which it excites or irritates, turns into a weapon against 
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it the confidence which a generous heart feels in the justice of 
public opinion. This is the reason why Madame Dorus-Gras has 
not yet obtained among us the rank which we never refuse to 
transalpine reputations ; this is the reason why we dare not say 
of her what is proclaimed by strangers; this is the reason why 
we still persist in looking upon her as an artist making her de- 
but ; and this, finally, is the reason why we are threatened with 
her loss. 

“ And yet, as an artist, what singer has rendered more service 
to French art by the diffusion of her talent, and to the opera by 
her zeal, her intelligence, her marvellous aptitude, and that inva- 
riable good will, in consequence of which no representation, 
during ten years, has failed through her fault?) What artist has 
better justified, both in Paris and the departments, the suffrages 
of the true public, of that public which can neither be corrupted 
nor deceived, and which, to be induced to applaud, only needs 
to be moved? What artist, in that eminent rank which borders 
on the great exceptions of nature and art, can boast, like Madame 
Dorus-Gras, of a career, already long, in which not a single 
check has been encountered, and in which triumphs have been 
numerous and varied ¢ 

“And asa woman! Can we forget what Mlle. Dorus did for 
Herold, the great composer, whose days she prolonged, and whose 
sufferings she mitigated? Herold had just given his Pré aux 
Clercs to the Opéra Comique. Exhausted by labor and sickness, 
he lived only in his work, he lived only to be present at his last 
triumph, to hear all Paris applaud his last song of the swan, 
when a sudden indisposition of Mdme. Casimir, who was en- 
trusted with the principal character, threatened to arrest the 
representations of the opera. Herold could not have survived 
such a misfortune. Ina state of despair, he went to Mlle. Do- 
rus and besought her to undertake the part. She at once con- 
sented to do so, and descended from the throne of the Grand 
Opera into the narrow precincts of the ‘ Théatre de Ja Bourse.’ 
Eight-and-forty hours sufficed her for learning the part of Isa- 
belle, and, on the 21st of December, 1832, she reaped the fruits 
of her good action in a splendid triumph. The poor sick man, 
to quote the words of a letter from the widow of Herold to Mlle. 
Dorus, found a little strength and happiness in this success. 

“Here, then, is an artist who belongs to us, not only by her 
birth, but also by her musical education, commenced at the Con- 
servatoire of Paris and perfected upon our first lyric boards. 
We might call her the Grisi of the Académie Royale ; the beau- 
tiful Italian sustained, as is well known, the whole repertory of 
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the Thédtre Italien from 1832 to 1837; and, like her, Madame 
Dorus has sustained, and still sustains, that of the Grand Opera 
since the retirement of Mlle. Falcon. In all the parts which 
have been assigned to her, she has often appeared with great 
success, always with credit. Full of intelligence and devoted- 
ness as an artist, she possesses one of those fortunate physical 
organizations which render her indefatigable. Her voice is one 
of fine extent ; she can accomplish without difficulty two full oc- 
taves from ut low to ré bémole suraigu. Weak and slighily 
veiled in the first octave, it becomes pure and vibrating in the 
second ; flexible, agile, light, it shines especially in the embel- 
lishments and feats of vocalization. The most involved passages, 
the most varied caprices, the roughest asperities of roulade, offer 
no obstacle to the marvellous facility of her throat. Nothing 
can be more delicate than her point-d’orgue! As exact as Ma- 
dame Damoreau, she is also remarkable for the brilliancy and 
vigor of her singing. Her voice, the intonation of which is per- 
fect, attacks the note with surprising sureness and firmness ; and 
it is of sufficient strength to struggle without disadvantage with 
the immoderate noise of the orchestra—a rare and precious 
quality now-a-days, especially when dramatic effects are unfortu- 
nately rather in the orchestra than upon the stage. Madame 
Dorus-Gras succeeded Madame Damoreau at the Académie 
Royale de Musique. The latter had shown that our language 
does not, as had been previously thought, reject traits and orna- 
ments ; Madame Dorus-Gras has done still more: she has proved 
that the richest and most delicate embellishments are incompati- 
ble neither with the forms nor the expression of the drama. If 
she sometimes chances to injure the dramatic sentiment by a 
luxurious abundance of ornament, with what felicity does she not 
compensate for this temporary forgetfulness of truth by the fin- 
ish and taste of her execution! And how, besides, can the plau- 
dits which always accompany these delicious fantasies be resist- 
ed? It is the public that irresistibly hurries her away; and if 
criticism has a right to complain of this, it has nothing to 
say to the artist: the public has also its rights, which must be 
respected. 

‘‘ Madame Dorus is, moreover, one of the best musicians upon 
the stage. It is by assiduous study, by an attentive observation 
of scenic effects, that she has réached the eminence on which 
we now see her. Her progress, which has seemed imperceptible 
to those who have followed her from her debut to the present 
time, has been greater than is generally supposed. But Madame 
Dorus is one of those privileged, for whom art has no limits. 
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The same study, and the same love of her art, which have al- 
ready carried her reputation so high, must continue to elevate 
it, and no one can say where the ever-ascending march of her 
talent will stop.” 

The patriotism of our authors has had something to do with 
their laudation of Madame Dorus, great as her merits unques- 
tionably are. The glory of the Grande Nation is doubtless, in 
their opinion, involved in that of the “entirely French artist,” as 
they are pleased to cal] her. She is not, however, entitled to 
quite all the praises which they have lavished upon her; and 
maugre their complaint that she is not esteemed according to 
her deserts, we make bold to say, that the rank assigned to her 
by public admiration is sufficiently high. She is undeniably the 
most accomplished and delightful singer of the French stage, 
now that the voice of Damoreau-Cinti is in decay ; but among the 
“transalpine” cantatrice she has more than rivals. Her voice, 
though exquisitely pure and sweet in the upper notes, wants ful- 
ness and volume ; the lower tones are weak and misty ; her style 
is not dramatic ; she has small claims as an actress; and in ap- 
pearance she is not the fac-simile of the damsel who was 


“ Lovelier than the evening air 


Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 


We have derived, however, so much pleasure from her perform- 
ances, that we confess that we feel some compunctions of con- 


science in speaking of her in any but terms of unqualified eulogy. 


ESPY’S PHILOSOPHY OF STORMS.* 


Few of our philosophers are better known to the public at 
large than the author of the present volume, and few names, 
even among political men, have found of late a greater circula- 
tion than his. Who has not heard of his wonderful power of 
commanding the elements, of transforming the clearest summer 
afternoon into a cloudy, raining, thundering night, by ordering 
the invisible waters of the heaven to accumulate in a chosen 
place, and produce there clouds and rain, with al] their usual 
consequences? It will be remembered, that about two years ago 


* The Philosophy of Storms, by James P. Espy, A. M. 550 pp. Boston. Little 


and Brown. 
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he presented a petition to Congress, requesting from the General 
Government the means of making certain experiments, which 
would have both proved his new theory of storms, and revived 
the “art of making rain and wind,” lost since the time of witches 
and magicians. ‘The object of the petition was not granted, not- 
withstanding the great benefits which the success of the experi- 
ment would have assured to agriculture ; and the author became 
for some time an object, if not of persecution, at least of ridicule. 
Under these circumstances, which would have been discouraging 
to any one, Mr. Espy persevered; and not finding among our 
public that encouragement which at any rate his indefatigable 
industry deserved, he applied to the scientific tribunals both of 
England and France ; and communicated his philosophy of storms 
to the “ Association for the Advancement of’ Science” in the for- 
mer, and to “the Academy of Sciences” in the latter country. 
The present volume contains an analysis of his communication 
to the British savans, and a most favorable report on the memoir 
read in the French Institute. The short extract from the con- 
clusions of the report in the Academy of Sciences, in our last 
number, shows how Mr. Espy is judged by men whose opinions 
are considered as oracles in their own country, and have a great 
weight in all others. It cannot fail to place again Mr. Espy be- 
fore the public, with the character of a philosopher most devoted 
to the advancement of a branch of natural philosophy which does 
not yield to any in interest. Those who are most prejudiced 
against him, cannot but feel now that the least they can do, is to 
make themselves well acquainted with his principles and observa- 
tions, before they attack the theory he builds upon them, and 
the application he makes of the latter. We shall attempt to 
give of his philosophy of storms as much as the limits of this 
article will allow. For more details, Mr. Espy’s volume must be 
consulted itself. 

The theory is founded upon facts which result both from me- 
teorological observations and experiments made in the laboratory. 
The former may be summed up in the following propositions: 
Whenever there is a storm, the wind blows from all sides toward 
a central point or space, so that in a place which is north of it 
the wind is north; west it is west; at the south it is south; and 
at the east it is east —or nearly so. The barometer is always lowest 
in the centre of the meteor, being sometimes 2} inches below its 
mean ; at the limits of the storm it stands at its normal height ; 
and beyond, in places which seem without its influence, it rises, 
usually, from 8 to 30 hundredths of an inch. 

The facts proved by experiment are as follows: At all times, 
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and in al] temperatures, the atmosphere contains a certain quan- 
tity of water in an invisible state, in which it is called vapor. 
This quantity varies according to temperature, increasing and de- 
creasing with the latter, asa general rule. Moreover, at every 
given temperature, the air can contain a certain maximum of va- 
por, varying with the temperature. It very seldom, however, 
contains this maximum; whenever it does it is said to be satu- 
rated with vapor. In this case the least decrease in the heat will 
precipitate a certain portion of the vapor, that is to say, a portion 
of the invisible water will become visible, and produce fogs or 
clouds, according as the precipitation takes place on or at a cer- 
tain elevation above the surface of the earth. So, for instance, 
if a current of saturated air, in a horizontal motion, passes over 
a spot with a temperature much inferior to its own, a fog will be 
produced, as very often happens in the spring of the year on the 
banks of rivers or the shores of the sea, A great many other 
facts of daily observation may be explained by the tendency of 
the air to arrive at its point of saturation, and of abandoning a 
part of the vapor it contains as soon as the temperature dimin- 
ishes. To them are to be ascribed the dessicatory property of 
the air, with or without the aid of heat, on one side, and on 
the other the formation of dew at the surface of a pitcher or 
tumbler containing cold water, as well as the production of the 
dew which takes place in almost every clear night in the open 
fields. The latter phenomenon is produced in the following man- 
ner: the leaves of plants, on which we find the brilliant dew-drops 
in the morning, have given out by radiation* a part of their heat, 
and cool down in consequence. ‘The air, which then becomes 
over-saturated, deposites a part of its invisible water, which after- 
ward gathers in large drops, from the double cause that the par- 
ticles of water attract each other, while they cannot moisten the 
leaves. A physical law is at the bottom of this. The evapora- 
tion of water produces cold, and the condensation of vapor an 





* Heat is transmitted between bodies in two different manners : first, by commu- 
nication (conductibility), as in the interior of solid bodies ; from the inner surface 
to the outer of astone, for instance; second, by radiation, as is that which we 


receive from the sun, or a fire, when placed at a distance. Each body continually 
emits and receives heat from all surrounding bodies. If the quantity received is 
greater than that which is emitted, the temperature of the body rises; it falls if 
the contrary takes place. In a clear night radiation diminishes the heat at the 
surface of all bodies which see the blue sky, and in proportion to the surface 
which is seen, because the heat radiated from the body is not compensated by 
the much inferior radiation from the space. By the mere effect of this radiation 
a thermometer may fall as much as fourteen degrees. " 
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elevation of temperature in the surrounding bodies. The first 
part of this proposition becomes evident to any one, if he remem- 
bers that from the instant water is boiling its temperature does 
not increase, all the heat furnished by the fire being absorbed by 
the particles of the liquid at the moment it is transformed into 
steam, and that this steam has the same temperature as the boiling 
water. The second part of the proposition is a necessary conse- 
quence of the first, from the empirical fact that nothing in na- 
ture is annihilated ; from which it follows, that the heat a pound 
of boiling water absorbs for its transformation into steam of the 
same temperature (212°) must be given out again as soon as this 
steam returns to its former state. 

The same being true of water at any temperature transformed 
into vapor, or reciprocally, it follows that if, by any cause, the 
vapor in the air be transformed into water, a quantity of heat will 
be produced corresponding to the quantity of water generated. 
This is the keystone of Mr. Espy’s theory of storms, as we shall 
see presently. But first, we think it necessary to mention some 
other facts connected with the subject. 

An increase in the temperature of dry air increases its bulk ; by 
augmenting or diminishing its bulk its temperature diminishes or 
rises. Hence, it results that in moist air an increase of bulk will 
necessarily produce a precipitation of vapor, as soon as the quan- 
tity of the latter in the dilated air is greater than that which 
would saturate it in its actual state. A fog ora cloud will be 
thus produced. This Mr. Espy makes evident with an air-pump, 
or the instrument which he calls a nephelescope. Finally, it is ne- 
cessary to mention that air is so much lighter as it contains more 
vapor. 

This contains the substance of all the fundamental facts of Mr. 
Espy’s theory of the production of clouds and storms. We 
must add that we do not pretend to give them in the same form 
in which he presents them himself, but such as we think best 
adapted to the general reader, our object being to explain the 
theory much more than to show how he explains it. 

With these few principles, of which at least those given by di- 
rect experiment are well proved, the theory is most easily under- 
stood. Suppose over an extended plain the air almost saturated ; 
it will be lighter than if it were perfectly dry, and have a tenden- 
cy to move upward. Suppose that, from some local cause, an 
upward motion actually takes place in a certain point, and let us 
see what will be the consequences. First, as the ascending col- 
umn rises higher, it arrives in regions whose density and tem- 
perature are inferior to the density and temperature at the sur- 
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face. From both these circumstances the rising column has to 
give out heat. If the air were dry, the consequence would be 
that the ascending column would soon lose its buoyancy ; but on 
account of the vapors it contains, its heat is returned by their 
condensation and the formation of clouds. The air preserves 
thus a superior temperature, and consequently continues to be 
lighter than the surrounding parts of the atmosphere, and ascends 
with an increasing velocity. At the same time the lower strata 
of the atmosphere, at the surface, will rush from all sides tow- 
ard the place where the ascending motion began, and there fol- 
low the upward current, having from their velocity already ac- 
quired, and from other circumstances, a tendency to move up- 
ward. And as this fresh supply is in the same condition as the 
first, the phenomenon will be continued its first features, as long 
as no new circumstances interfere. On account, however, of the 
heat produced by the formation of the first clouds, the vapor of 
the column will be precipitated less easily, and be carried to 
higher regions. So that the cloud will grow higher and higher 
unless it be deflected in its upper part by some prevailing current, 
as often happens. The further circumstances will be rain around 
the central point, at a smaller or greater distance, or to the side 
toward which the upper current carries the clouds. 

In the most favorable circumstances the ascending column will 
move with such a force that the winds produced at the surface 
will rise to real gales, uprooting trees, unroofing houses, carrying 
with them shingles, leaves and other light bodies, not only hori- 
zontally, but even afterward in their vertical motion. Then the 
rain which is produced in the centre of the storm will not 
reach the ground, but, the drops being carried upward by the 
powerful blast through the aerial chimney, will reach to a height 
where the cold transforms them into hail, and fall around the 
centre with a velocity corresponding to their weight and the ele- 
vation from which they come ; accompanied sometimes with 
pieces of wood, with sand and other matters, which not long be- 
fore were carried, perhaps, ina contrary direction by the hori- 
zontal currents. If, at the same time, the centre is moving ina 
certain direction, the hail will be profusely thrown on both sides 
of the path of the storm, while in it there may fall but little of it. 

Such is the ingenious but seductive theory of Mr. Espy. It 
explains better than any other a great number of the most extra- 
ordinary features of a certain class of storms, and we have little 
doubt that some of these may be produced in this manner. 

The theory being adopted, the artificial production of rain be- 
comes a mere application of its principles. Having previously 
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ascertained that the air is almost saturated with vapor, Mr. Es- 
py excites the upward motion, in inflaming an immense pile of 
wood. The experiment being made in a calm day, and conve- 
nient place, no doubt a current would be produced as he expects, 
and so our account of the theory would become the description 
of the subsequent phenomena. 

In support of this, Mr. Espy gives a great many examples of 
fires which actually were followed by heavy rains, and consid- 
ered as having been produced by the latter,* by unprejudiced eye- 
witnesses. Unfortunately our limits do not allow us to quote 
any of the numerous facts which the volume before us contains 
in support of the possibility of exciting artificial rains. 

We think it necessary, however, to state, that there might be 
collected also numerous facts which, without being exactly 
against the theory itself, would render its applicability at least 
doubtful. An instance of this sort is given by the author of 
“Two Years before the Mast,” p. 42, where he speaks of a fire 
onthe coast of California, which lasted several days without pro- 
ducing any rain, though it was “very terrible and magnificent.” 

In our opinion, the great fault of Mr. Espy is his conviction 
that, like the immortal discovery of Newton, which explains so 
simply all the regular motions and anomalies of the solar system, 
his ought to be the key to all the changes in the atmosphere, as 
he expresses it himself in his preface: “It occurred to me at once 
that this was the lever by which the meteorologist was to move 
the world!” For him, local storms or extended hurricanes which 
sweep a whole continent from one end to another, water-spouts 
and land tornadoes, all these meteors are directly produced by 
the above cause ;—and so he has to account for the most unac- 
countable contradictions. The following instance will show how 
difficult it must be to become a proselyte to Mr. Espy’s theory. 
We take the storm of which it is said (p. 42), “it unroofed 
eighty houses, dispersed through the country the sheaves of corn 
it carried out of a barn, broke the doors and windows of a cha- 
teau, and tore up the pavement in the middle of a room without 
deranging some piles of China ware in it.” With all possible 


* That large wood fires should produce clouds, and be followed by rain, is easily 
explained without Mr. Espy’s theory. Besides the water which wood always con- 
tains, it gives, by the comibustion of its hydrogen, from 55 to 60 per cent. of wa- 
ter, which may form clouds in the upper part of the atmosphere. To this is to be 
added, in the case of city fires, the immense quantity of water which is thrown in 
the fire by the engines. This source, however, could not produce any extended 
and heavy rain. Still, if Mr. Espy would try his experiment with hard coal, the 
result would be much more conclusive. 
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good will, we do not see how such effects as are the last could 
be produced by the ascending column, or the centripetal wind, 
or any wind at all. In conceding to Mr. Espy even the instan- 
taneous rarefaction in which he finds his explanations in this 
case, we do not perceive what produced the upward pressure by 
which the room was unpaved. But however difficult it may be 
to explain the preceding facts by his general theory, the follow- 
ing which we find in the Journal de Physique, from which Mr. 
Espy borrows the description, immediately following the quoted 
passage, still more complicates the question: “The frame of a 
mirror, placed on a chimney, was broken and the pieces scattered 
on chairs. The glass, which was left in its place, was not in- 
jured.” (T. Becquerel El. et Mag., vol. vi., 175.) We do not 
suppose that Mr. Espy intentionally omitted this sentence. 
Throughout his work he proves that he does not retreat before 
any objections. 

In thus attempting to explain all meteoric phenomena by his 
theory, our author places himself necessarily in opposition with 
other natural philosophers. The greatest part of the volume is 
devoted to attacking the opinions of others, and defending his 
own. We do not venture to interfere in the matter as judges: 
the only object we have in view is to lay the matter before our 
readers that they may form their own opinions about it. 

There are especially two theories, relating to two different or- 
ders of phenomena, which “The Philosophy of Storms” is to 
overthrow. The one is that which Mr. Peltier published in his 
recent work, “Sur les Trombes;” the other, the one which is pro- 
fessed by Messrs. Redfield and Reid, with regard to storms. 

Of these two theories we shall make known here as much as 
our short limits will allow, beginning with the spouts. 

The French philosopher analysed the descriptions given by va- 
rious observers, of 116 meteors, to which he gives the name of 
trombes, and which we shall call spowts, in order to avoid all mis- 
understanding. ‘These meteors cannot easily be defined, as they 
present themselves with most different features; but a descrip- 
tion of any water-spout, for an instance, may give an idea of what 
most distinctively characterizes them: Mr. Espy’s book contains 
several, which are, however, too long to be quoted here. The 
foliowing is asummary of Mr. Peltier’s researches: 

Of the one hundred and sixteen spouts, twenty-nine had a ro- 
tatory motion, either without interruption or for a part of their du- 
ration. Eleven of these were observed at sea, and eighteen on 
land. 


Forty-one were characterized by thunder and lightning, or lu- 
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minous manifestations of some kind or other; viz., sixteen at sea 
and twenty-five on land. 

Six vanished in a cloudless sky, without showing any agitation. 

Three water-spouts inundated ships, which were on their path, 
with fresh water, though the meteor was ascending. 

In fifteen water-spouts the water is said to have ascended, and 
in eight it is described as having descended. 

In most there was a dead calm all around the water, except in 
its closest vicinity. 

These facts speak for themselves, and, as far as we understand 
Mr. Espy’s theory, they speak against it; though there are phe- 
nomena which his theory would explain, that appear often with 
the preceding ones. But the fact alone, of there being a calm, 
at a distance from which the spout may easily be seen and de- 
scribed, is too unaccountable in Mr. Espy’s theory, to allow us 
to adopt it with regard to water-spouts. We regret the more 
that Mr. Espy did not think it worth his while to come here to 
the aid of those who are anxious to discover truth. We have 
conformed ourselves, without success, to what he says at the 
end of his chapter on Peltier :— 

“Nor is it necessary for me to explain every fact contained in the fore- 
going accounts.* The reader who makes himself acquainted with the 
elements of the theory, will have but little difficulty in explaining all the 
principal phenomena. He must be careful, however, to make a distinc- 
tion between the facts observed and the deductions of the observer. The 
deductions are often false, when the facts are true.” 


From “the elements of the theory” it results, evidently, that 
all around the ascending column of water there should be a tre- 
mendous wind blowing toward the centre; and in scarcely one 
of the 116 spouts collected by Peltier is the wind mentioned for 
its strength ; in none was a centripetal motion suspected by the 
observers; while in twenty-nine a rotatory motion was actually 
seen. 

We repeat, Mr. Espy’s fault is, that he wants to apply his 
theory everywhere. His attempt, as far as spouts are concerned, 
being a complete failure, cannot but invite us to use the greatest 
circumspection even there where the facts seem best to agree 
with his views. 

Mr. Peltier trizd to explain the phenomena by electricity. The 
great number of cases in which thunder and lightning were ob- 
served, were sufficient to induce a search in electricity for the 





* This does not allude to the facts which we have given above, but to some less 
general facts. 
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cause, especially with a philosopher who had devoted much time 
to the study of electrical phenomena. Numerous experiments, 
made by himself or other philosophers, strengthened him in his 
opinion. Among them is a well-known one, by which it is shown 
that, if between an isolated electrized sphere and a disk in con- 
tact with the soil, light flat bodies, such as gold leaves, manifest 
the same gyration which was observed in 29 of the 116 recorded 
spouts.* 

But science is not far enough advanced to account satisfacto- 
rily for all the facts observed in spouts by electricity alone. But 
even if it were altogether impossible to conceive in the least an 
approximate cause of the generation of spouts, of the nature of 
the forces which were there in action, Mr. Espy’s theory would 
not gain an iota thereby. If it be proved that al] other theories 
are deficient, that does not establish the goodness ef his own; 
it shows, on the contrary, how apt men are to be blinded some- 
times and misled by imagination. 

We pass now to storms of a greater extent, whose influence is 
generally felt in a higher or smaller degree over a whole coun- 
try, and very often over a whole continent. These are more 
frequent in America than in Europe. On our side of the Atlan- 
tic they seem to begin usually in the West Indies, whence 
their central part moves toward the northwest as far as latitude 
30 degrees, when they are deflected toward the northeast, more 
or less exactly. Messrs. Reid and Redfield, in their works on 
these storms, have made us well acquainted with the phenomena. 
In the conclusions to which they have arrived, from the observed 
facts, they differ altogether from Mr. Espy. The fact revealed 
by immediate observation is this: that in most places which are 
under the influence of the storm, the wind changes from a cer- 
tain direction to the one immediately opposite, more or less ex- 
actly. In some places this change of direction in the wind takes 
place suddenly, without passing through the intermediate direc- 
tions, while in the. greatest number it is a gradual rotation of 
about 180 degrees. 

In order to account for these phenomena, the two abovemen- 
tioned writers conceive that the air turns, like a horizontal whee! 
around a central point, with a direction contrary to that of the 


* According to Baron de Humboldt, spouts very often take place in the Llanas 
of South America in the hottest part of the year, when all weeds have been re- 
dneed into powder by the action of the heat and drought, There is neither a 
cloud to be seen at the commencement of the phenomenon, nor does it rain while 
it lasts. Dust produces here the same appearance as vapors of water elsc- 
where —See his “ Ansichten der Natur.” 
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hands of a watch. The central point, at the same time, moves in 
a certain direction. In our part of the world, this direction is 
from west-by-south to east-by-north. In the United States such 
a storm would be, according to this view, an immense tornado, 
passing over a part of the Atlantic States, and then continuing 
its way over the ocean between east and north. 

Now, with a little attention, it will easily be discovered, that 
for a place which is in the path of the centre, the wind will blow 
from the southeast as long as the centre has not reached it, and 
from the northwest as soon as it has passed it ; changing sudden- 
ly to a directly opposite point. Between the time when the wind 
ceases to blow from the southeast, and the instant it begins to 
blow from the northwest, there will be a short period of calm, 
as the velocity of rotation near the centre is very small. In all 
other places the wind will change gradually, and the more so as 
they are at a greater distance from the path. On the northwest 
side its direction would be successively southeast, east, north- 
east, northwest, and on the southeast side, southeast, south, 
southwest, norihwest ; turning against the sun on the former side, 
and with the sun on the latter side. 

This, as will be perceived, accounts for the observed facts 
which we have mentioned. But Mr. Espy’s theory does not 
less happily account for them. According to it, the wind would 
change suddenly in the path from northeast to southwest. On 
the left it would be successively north-northeast, north-north- 
west, west, southwest ; while on the right it would change from 
east-northeast to south-southwest, through east. Both theories 
agree then in so far as the general rotation of the wind is con- 
cerned, viz.: that on the right of the path it turns with the sun, 
and on the left against the sun; while in the path the change is 
sudden, and equal to 180 degrees. But at the beginning and at 
the end there is a difference of about 90 degrees between the 
two theories. 

From this circumstance, it would be easy to decide in favor or 
against one of the two theories, by observing the direction of the 
wind in any place from the beginning to the end, if the path of 
the centre were known. But as such is not the case, it becomes 
necessary to make the same observations in a great many places, 
in order to determine. first the path and the situation of the cen- 
tre ina given moment. From the last datum, it would be equal- 
ly easy to arrive at a decision, because, according to the centrip- 
etal (Espy’s) theory, the wind would blow, in a given point, 
directly toward the centre; while in the theory of tornadoes, it 
ought to be perpendicular to the same direction. 
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Notwithstanding the labors of the three eminent meteorologists 
whose opinions are compared here, observations are still want- 
ing which would enable us to solve this question with certainty ; 
and we feel more than ever how desirable it is that simultaneous 
observations should be made, and with that degree of exactitude 
which not only is required, but would also easily be obtained. 
Instead of the vague indications which can be got in looking 
through a window, and through the rain and hail, on a distant 
church steeple, such observations are wanted as an instrument 
moved by the wind may trace on a paper, and which would make 
known all changes of wind for every moment of the whole dura- 
tion of the storm. 

There is another class of observations which may lead to the 
solution of the question, at least as far as the two theories which 
are here examined are concerned: we mean the observations of 
the barometer. In both theories the atmospheric pressure ought 
to be the same, in all points equally distant from the centre of 
the storm. Consequently, if a number of points, for which, at a 
given moment, the mercury has the same height in the barom- 
eter (reduced to the level of the sea, and corrected with regard 
to temperature), be connected by a curve, the direction of the 
wind ought to be normal or tangent to the curve at all the points, 
according as Mr. Espy’s or Redfield’s theory is right. This, again, 
can only be confirmed by the most accurate observations ; but it 
would be decisive. 

For the reader of Mr. Espy’s “ Philosophy of Storms,” it may 
seem that all these observations are superfluous. There are nu- 
merous descriptions of storms, in which trees have been found 
lying with their tops toward a central point ; a fact which at first 
sight seems decidedly in his favor; but after consideration, it 
will appear that the fact can as easily be accounted for by the 
supposition of a vortex. In the latter case, the observed effect 
would have been produced successively ; while in the former it 
would have been produced almost in the same instant. 

Another circumstance seems to argue powerfully in favor of 
Mr. Espy, viz.: the simple manner in which he accounts for the 
origin of the storm. His theory takes the phenomenon in the 
very embryo, and follows it through all its phases ; while those 
who support the tornadoes cannot show how the first impulse is 
given. The argument is not a very good one, if the facts are 
true. It would be just as logical to deny that the planets have 
received an impulse, which, combined with general gravitation, 
keeps them in their orbits, since we do not know how this im- 
pulse was first given. The question is not, as yet, how are storms 
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produced ? but it is still, what are storms? ‘The effect is not suf- 
ficiently well known to allow us to ascertain the cause. 

We should be very sorry to prejudice the reader against the 
“ Philosophy of Storms ;” we consider the book as a most valu- 
able one, on account of the numerous facts it contains, and on 
account of the theory itself, though we are very far from adopt- 
ing the latter. The observations are still too deficient, as we 
have already stated. The perusal leaves us in doubt, but it in- 
vites to observation all whose situation enables them to observe ; 
and accordingly it will contribute to the advancement of this 
interesting and important branch of natural philosophy. 

We have seen too many errors committed by meteorologists, 
not to be prudent ourselves. Whenever they have not held the 
reins of their imagination, and have allowed speculation to precede 
experiment and observation, with regard to the smallest fact, 
they have been carried off from the road of truth. Nor do we 
speak of speculative philosophers, but of experimenters of whose 
names Mr. Espy, we suppose, would not be ashamed. Bernouilly, 
De Luc — anybody might wish to see his name with theirs. Nor do 
the times at which Lagrange and the learned Lambert were mem- 
bers of the Berlin Academy, belong to the dark ages; and yet, 
before those men, it was said in that Academy, by one of its 
members, in a communication which is printed in their memoirs, 
that “air containing vapor was so much heavier than dry air, on 
account of the great superiority of the specific gravity of water 
compared with the specific gravity of air.” ‘This conclusion, at 
which every schoolboy would now smile, was deduced by analo- 
gy from the fact that salts dissolved in water increase its densi- 
ty. The conclusion was anything but ridiculous at the time; it 
was very logical, and yet how far from the truth. 

Mr. Espy, it seems, expects to put his theory to the test by an 
experiment. If he succeeds in creating a storm, he thinks that 
the final solution of the problem is found. In this we think he 
is mistaken. If he succeeds in making rain, as very likely he 
may, by choosing the proper time, he will prove that he can 
make rain, but little else. The question of the great storms and 
of spouts will continue as it is. Or does Mr. Espy hope to pro- 
duce all these phenomena at once? Then, of course, all his an- 
tagonists must yield. But in this case, let him take the respon- 
sibility of his experiment : and we hope that he will also know 
the spell by which the storm is to be arrested ; and not find him- 
self in the situation of the magician’s famulus— who, having 
learned the spell by which his master compelled a broomstick, 
which stood in a corner of his cell, to fetch water from an adja- 
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cent stream for the purpose of washing the floor, ventured one 
day, during the magician’s absence, to pronounce the charmed 
words. The obedient broomstick performed and repeated the 
office with a rapidity that became frightful, as bucket upon bucket 
discharged its contents into the apartment; and the affrighted 
famulus vainly strove to arrest the deluge, until his master re- 
turned and, doubtless, ordered the broomstick to cudgel the im- 
prudent menial. : 





A SHORT ARGUMENT ON THE DOCTRINE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


One definition of the word representative is this: “In legisla- 
tive, or other business, an agent, deputy, or substitute, who sup- 
plies the place of another or others, being invested with his or 
their authority.” That this is a correct literal definition, we 
presume will not be questioned. We shall not now examine the 
Constitution of the United States to ascertain what might have 
been the intention of its framers in fixing the legislative terms 
of office. It may be sufficient to say that nothing is there ex- 
pressly declared in regard to this point ; so that whether the ex- 
tended term of Senators, or the limited term of Representatives, 
was intended as a guard against popular excitement, or as a mere 
matter of convenience, is wholly left to conjecture or inference. 
We would not undervalue the constitution. Nor would we, in 
all cases, confine ourselves to a literal interpretation of its char- 
acter. We are bound to understand, so far as we may, and adopt 
as a rule of action, the intention of its framers: provided, that 
such intention, or an express declaration even, is not opposed to 
a fundamental doctrine of our government ; to the peculiar genius 
of our institutions. That the right to instruct a representative, 
while it is his duty to obey, is both fundamental, and agreeable 
to common sense, seems as clear to our minds as. the truth of 
any other proposition ; so that any real or supposed intention, 
conflicting with this natural as well as republican right, is not to 
be regarded. 

Ours is emphatically a free government ; a government by the 
people. Itisa democratic government. Yet it is sometimes said 
to be a representative government in contradistinction to demo- 
cratic. But is this so? Does not democracy involve a princi- 
ple? Nay, is it not a principle itself? Is representation a prin- 
ciple? Is it not, rather, a measure of expediency ? a convenient 
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mode of carrying out the idea of democracy? Not only is ita 
measure of expediency in reference to the choice of Representa- 
tives, but, also, to the time for which they are chosen; nor does 
the adoption of the measure in the least affect the principle of 
democracy., Democracy is a government where the sovereign 
power is lodged with the whole people ; monarchy, where it is 
lodged in the few. ‘The friends of monarchy have ever contend- 
ed that the few better understand the wants of the whole people 
than the many ; hence their denial of the right of instruction. 

If we confine ourselves to the legitimate use of the term rep- 
resentative, it would seem superfluous to argue the point at all; 
but since it has acquired, both in theory and practice, a techni- 
cal use different from its literal meaning, it may be well briefly 
to examine it. What, then, is a representative? It is not the 
original object ; for that represents nothing, it being itself and 
nothing else. But it 7s that which represents another object, 
and it is the more truly entitled to that appellation as it more 
clearly reflects the image of another. Or, to illustrate by a per- 
son: a representative is an agent, or deputy, whose duty it is to 
carry out the wishes, to fulfil the desires of his employer; and 
so far as he regards those wishes, and no farther, is he an agent. 
How singular the idea, which is but too common, that an agent 
is not responsible to him for whom he acts, if it be possible, in 
principle, to distinguish between the two; and how strange the 
excuse, that, being better qualified than his employer to judge of 
a given course, he will pursue that course contrary to his ex- 
press directions. There is, indeed, much philosophy in the 
homely maxim: “I must obey orders, if I break owners.” So 
of a representative in Congress. He is chosen to do for his con- 
stituents what they cannot conveniently do for themselves, and 
so far as he understands their wishes, he ought strictly to com- 
ply with them. He should have no will of his own which is 
independent of that of his constituents; as, the very moment he 
has, if expressed in action, he ceases to be a representative. If 
he cannot conscientiously obey, he is bound at once to resign. 

It is objected, that this makes him a mere automaton. Not at 
all. He does not profess to act for himself, but for others; and, 
so long as he acts conscientiously, he cannot be regarded as an 
automaton. It is also objected, that the admission of the right 
of instruction would tend to confusion. So it might, occasion- 
ally. There is no good unmixed with possible evil. But would 
it be likely to? What is the history of parties? Is there, ordi- 
narily, a decided change within the period composing the legis- 
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lative term of a representative, or even that of a Senator? If 
not, a Representative is not likely to be instructed; as, holding 
office at the will of his party, he generally anticipates their 
wishes, and is ever ready to obey their will ; sometimes, even at 
the hazard of the common good. 

It is objected, too, that a representative is chosen to repre- 
sent not merely his constituents, but the whole country ; and 
that, being intimately associated with delegates from all parts of 
the latter, he is better qualified than his immediate constituents 
can be, to judge what is for the best good of the whole country. 
This objection is plausible, and, separate from the principle in- 
volved, is admissible. But what does it show? Not that repre- 
sentation is a principle, and that therefore a representative is 
not bound to obey ; but it simply furnishes an illustration of the 
expediency of representation, without in the least affecting the 
right of the doctrine of instruction. 

Again, it is objected, that a representative is selected for his 
superior fitness for the station. He has more wisdom, and bet- 
ter understands the genius of our institutions, than his constit- 
uents. Is not this idea frivolous? He may, indeed, be better 
qualified than any other single individual for the discharge of the 
high trusts committed to him; but that his wisdom excels the 
combined wisdom of his constituents, is paying but a poor com- 
pliment to the intelligence of this nation; and, were it true, 
would itself furnish evidence of the entire incompatibility of our 
form of government with such deplorable ignorance of the peo- 


ple. 


MEMORY AND REPENTANCE. 


BY L. B. SHEPARD. 


Yes, there are times, when, all around forgot, 

Man lives but in the memory of the past, 

And early scenes, whose potent spells, I wot, 

O’ercome the stoutest heart, rise thick and fast, 

And bow it down as bows the reed the blast. 

Oh who exists, however turned astray, 

Howe’er across his hopeless soul are cast 

The shades of crime, but sees sometime the ray 
That kindly shines to light him from his rugged way ? 
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The peaceful group around the father’s hearth,— 
The love of home untouched by foul decay,— 
The spirit pure ere passion had its birth 
To sweep that spotless purity away, 
And wake those feelings dark, that to allay, 
To drive their shadows from the soul again, 
Must every nerve of the strong mind essay, 
And wring, in suffering more than human pain, 
The heart that sheds big tear-drops like fast-falling rain. 


Then sweet the sound of words unuttered long, 
Amid the dreary solitude of crime, 
And thrilling through the frame the impulse strong 
That bears man onward, in the matin time 
Of life, ere yet he seeks the heights to climb 
Where bold Ambition shows her treasures bright, 
As gilded sky in summer’s fairy prime, 
But all delusive as the forms of night, 

That ceaseless change and ever shun the eager sight. 


Then truly seen the devious course of years, 
Alas! too long, too fatally pursued ; 
Then doubly felt the first wild trembling fears 
That apprehension wake, with summons rude 
And startling notes like shrieks in solitude, 
When virtue is forsaken by the good, 
Who, but for strong temptation, had eschewed 
All evil, and in purity had stood 

Firm as the mountain oak, the monarch of the wood. 


Oh, then is felt the vanity of life, 
Though decked by mortal hands with gaudiest sheen! 
And thoughts arise that all its darksome strife 
To him a holy paradise had been, 
Had not rude passion thrown itself between, 
And chilled the hopes that dwelt within his breast, 
Consoling him, — sweet ministers unseen ! 
Lighting his load whene’er by care opprest, 
And pointing to the final dwelling of the blest. 


And then, amid the memory of ill, 
Wakes resolution of sublimest mould, 
The tempest of the troubled heart to still, 
As stilled the sea the Nazarite of old, 
When leaped its raging waters uncontrolled. 
Oh proud resolve! the tie art thou to bind 
The wand’ring spirit, howe’er stern and bold 
It hath been, unto peace and joy refined, 

And love of God and sympathy with human kind. 
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EMINENT LIBERALS IN EUROPE. 
Maanus Crvusenstorre. 


THE present, more than any other period of time since the 
date of the great religious reformation in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, is, as it has been frequently correctly styled, 
the age of transition, —the era of emancipation from a host of 
political and social prejudices, —the commencement of a day of 
mental freedom, when the antiquated superstitions of the feudal 
age which still cling round men’s minds, impeding the full ex- 
pansion of thought, and obstructing the search after truth, will 
be entirely swept away. At such a time it is to be expected that 
many circumstances will occur to painfully disturb what would 
otherv’ise be the even tenor of the world’s way. The collision 
of men’s minds, in all quarters of the civilized world, will of 
course elicit something besides the sparks of truth. Excited 
passions, diverse interests, and a vast quantity of mere irrational 
animal impulse, are arrayed on either side, leading to scenes of 
persecution and violence, of revolution and bloodshed, which the 
philanthropist may deplore, but which the philosopher knows to 
be the necessary concomitants of a contest between light and 
liberty on the one hand, and darkness and slavery on the other. 

We fortunately have passed through the deepest darkness of 
this period, and if, in all respects, we have not emerged into the 
full blaze of knowledge, we have so far advanced that we can 
cautiously yet surely feel our way. In Europe, on the contrary, 
although they have made some progress, much of the worst 
remains to be done, and the crisis of the contest, between true 
principles, and usurped political power is undoubtedly not far 
distant. The preparation for this conflict is to usa subject of 
the greatest interest. Our ears are eagerly opened to the sounds 
of commotion that are constantly wafted to us from England 
and France. We anxiously watch for the slightest evidences of 
progress, and we réadily grant our warmest sympathy to the 
patriotic, far-seeing men engaged in the struggle. No apology, 
therefore, is needed for offering here a slight notice of one of 
the most gifted and indomitable actors on the busy scene —a 
man who, although comparatively unknown in this country, is 
exerting, perhaps, as much influence upon the destinies of his 
native land, and indirectly upon the destinies of Europe, as any 
other man in Europe. 

Of all the countries of the Old World no one has done more, 
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considering all things, to cherish the principles of true liberty, 
than Sweden. Making a just allowance for her scanty popula- 
tion and her few natural advantages, it may be justly said that 
she has contributed more than her part toward the welfare and 
happiness of man. On more than one page of Europe’s history 
are to be found the records of her battles and her revolutions — 
her resistance to bigotry and injustice abroad, and to tyranny and 
oppression at home, —the evidences of her title to the admira- 
tion and gratitude of mankind. It is not necessary to deny that, 
with her, ignorance, superstition, and despotism, have exerted 
their pernicious power ; men have been defrauded and despoiled 
of their natural rights there as elsewhere; but never without 
stirring up the latent spirit of freedom to an ultimately success- 
ful resistance, and the Swedish annals present repeated instances 
of attempts at usurpation prevented, or temporary despotisms 
overthrown. ‘The last time that the Swedes took the direction 
of their own affairs into their own hands was in 1809, and if 
pressing circumstances did not allow them then to shape out their 
political fortunes in the best possible way, it is less to be wonder- 
ed at, than that they should have dared to compel mad royalty to 
abdicate ; and to adopta liberal constitution, at a time when there 
reigned an iron despotism over the whole European continent, 
from the pole to the pillars of Hercules. The impetus of this 
revolution has not, however, been lost. ‘The Swedes, actuated by 
the same influence that excited it, are now engaged in an active 
struggle —a struggle of transcendant importance — between old 
prejudices tending to dissolution and decay, and new principles 
leading to the regeneration and elevation of this old land of free- 
dom. 

Among the leaders who have made themselves most conspicu- 
ous in this struggle, is Magnus CrusENstoLpE—a man who, in 
many of the essentials of character, seems to have been expressly 


fitted by nature to take a part in the turbulent transactions of 
a man who could never have exerted 





revolutionary politics 
that influence upon the opinions of his countrymen which he has 
done, had he not been endowed with that ardent enthusiasm 
which is the source of his power, but which, unfortunately, with 
him as with many before him, has been the parent of many faults. 

Crusenstolpe was born just at the close of the last century, in 
a small town named Jon Koping, situated at the foot of the great 
lake Wetter, in the province of Smaland—a province which has 
the glory of having given to Sweden some of her greatest men. 
The illustrious Linneus was a native of the same province. He 
belongs to the class of the “gentry,” or the petite noblesse (Rid- 
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ders kopet och adeln). His grandfather was a remarkable man in 
his time, who, by his independent spirit and patriotism, drew 
upon himself the anger of the crazy despot, Gustavus the Third, 
and who suffered severely in consequence from royal persecu- 
tion. His father is at present a venerable and highly respected 
chief judge. M. Crusenstolpe enjoyed the advantages of a very 
liberal education. Having taken his degrees at the University 
Lunden, with all the honors, he commenced his career asa lawyer, 
in which he soon acquired an extraordinary reputation for learning 
and skill. Shortly after he was appointed Provincial Secretary 
in one of the great provinces of Sweden, a situation of small 
rank but of considerable responsibility. In this situation he be- 
came an intimate friend of his chief, Mr. Ehrenborg, Governor 
of the province, who was acknowledged by his foes as well as 
his friends to be the ablest man in the country. At the Diet of 
1823, the States of the kingdom elected Mr. Ehrenborg their 
Procurator-General, a kind of tribunus plebis, whose business it 
is to superintend the execution of the laws, and the proceedings 
of the government officers throughout the whole kingdom. This 
functionary, who is peculiar to Sweden, is entirely independent of 
the royal or executive authority, and is responsible only to the 
States-General. Upon this occasion Mr. Crusenstolpe was appoint- 
ed by his friend his chief secretary, and his residence was thus 
fixed at Stockholm. Inthis office he remained but a few months, 
owing to the untimely death of his patron, when he was appoint- 
ed assessor in the royal court of Stockholm (Svea Hofratt). 
From his earliest youth he had evinced the liveliest interest in the 
conduct of public affairs, and in the Diets, in which he had, by 
birth, a seat in the House of Nobles, he was soon seen to take 
an active part in their proceedings, and in so doing leaned more 
and more to the scale of the opposition to the government, in 
whose ranks he finally showed himself a conspicuous figure in 
the Diet of 1828. The condition and prospects of the kingdom 
at this period began to be gloomy enough, and the necessity of a 
material reformation was forcing itself upon the conviction of 
every enlightened Swede. 

The king, an honest but weak man, who, whatever may have 
been his talents as a general, is certainly no statesman, having 
no knowledge of the language of the country, or the wants of 
the people, had suffered himself to be surrounded by men of old 
names and old notions. The king’s past glory was held up as 
the true panacea for present evils; and the most fulsome lauda- 
tions of the king’s generosity, the king’s affability, the king’s 
wisdom, were the only reply to any proposal for the practical 
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reformation of abuses. No change of any importanes conld be 
obtained in those onerous and unjust laws and institutions, which 
have saddled a poor people with the most enormous taxes, check- 
ed industry in all its branches, almost destroyed commerce, and 
which are rapidly reducing the population into two nearly equal 
classes —the one, an idle, demoralized, and worthless noblesse, 
and the other, an oppressed and miserable peasantry. Mr. Cru- 
senstolpe was the most active of those who endeavored through 
speeches and pamphlets to rouse the nation from its apathy. 
His “ Political Views,” the first series of which appeared in 1828, 
created a lively sensation. He became at once a man of mark, 
and the ruling powers found it worth all their efforts to gain him 
over totheircause. Unfortunately, an accidental misunderstand- 
ing took place at this time between Mr. Crusenstolpe and Count 
Ankarsvard, the leader of the opposition—a misunderstanding, 
which was widened by the youthful rashness of the one, and the 
pride and unbending haughtiness of the other. The king’s 
counsellors adroitly took advantage of this separation; and 
knowing that Crusenstolpe’s principles would reject with indig- 
nation any attempt at open bribery, they, with an unusual dexter- 
ity and tact, resolved to approach him on a side where his good 
points and his faults alike conspired to lay him open to attack. 
A communication was made to him by Count Brahe, the king’s 
favorite, to the effect that if he wished to serve his country, he 
could do it as well under the egis of the king, who had at heart 
as much as any one the welfare of the nation ; and that he would 
be better able to do justice to his own talents, and to carry into 
effect his favorite ideas of reform and improvement by taking 
this course, than he would be by serving amid the hopeless con- 
fusion of an opposition split up by a contrariety of notions and 
interests into a number of factions. Mr. Crusenstolpe’s ambi- 
tion and enthusiasm were induced to listen to what his cool judg- 
meat would have condemned. He was soon seen upon the most 
familiar footing with the favorite, and all the doors of the palace 
were thrown open to him. Every mark of royal condescension 
and confidence was exhibited. Confiding in all the protestations 
of liberality and patriotism with which he was greeted, he was 
induced to accept the editorship of a new paper, the express pur- 
pose of which, as avowed, was to give direction to a true monar- 
chical and patriotic spirit. This undertaking laid the foundation 
for a rupture of the unnatural connexion between the man of the 
day and the men who lived only in the past. The paper soon 
degenerated, notwithstanding its editor’s endeavors, into the mere 
organ of a selfish, narrow-minded coterie, who had no echo in 
Cc 2 
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the nation ; and while Mr. Crusenstolpe was justly punished for his 
imprudence by the furious attacks of his early friends, his posi- 
tion with his new allies began to be equivocal. His suggestions 
were seldom listened to, and never acted upon. Explanations 
took place, and he withdrew from an alliance he ought never to 
have formed, — carrying with him the conviction that he had 
been regularly duped, and that it had never entered into the head 
of any one to act upon his ideas, which were looked upon as the 
fancies of a visionary enthusiast. 

The ministerial party now expected to reap all the advantages 
they had promised themselves from the imposition they had 
practised on him. ‘These hirelings were ordered to fall upon the 
man whom they had contrived to put in a false position which 
they confidently hoped would prove his ruin. On every side he 
was subject to attack, and seemingly without any prospect of 
escape. Any ordinary man in his situation would have sunk 
never t@ rise again ; and in one of Mr. Crusenstolpe’s interesting 
publications, in which he with the greatest candor lays open his 
feelings at the time, it is plainly to be perceived how near to a 
state of despair he was reduced ; but, rallying under the shock, 
he resolved to retrieve his position, and to face his and his coun- 
try’s enemies with the true courage of an honest conscience, 
and sincere repentance for a brief error into which the head had 
been enticed by the best impulses of the heart. In the year 
1834, he withdrew entirely from public service, after having pro- 
voked an action for defamation by the editor of the principal 
official government paper; in which suit he explained his con- 
duct, and cleared up his character from every aspersion with 
which it was assailed. In his retirement he devoted himself to 
publications intended to throw light upon the Swedish constitu- 
tion, the working of the government, the wants of the people, 
and the imbecility, selfishness, and corruption of theirrulers. It 
is said that he at this time wrote also occasional articles in the 
“ Aftonblad,” the most popular of the Swedish papers, but his 
principal employment was in pamphlets. Of these, two, called 
“Paintings from the Interior of the History of the Day,” were 
greatly celebrated, and ran through many editions. Another with 
the title of “ 1720, 1772, 1809,” three memorable epochs in which 
the government changed its form, had a greatrun. But never has 
Swedish literature witnessed such a prodigious sale as that of 
his “ Stallningar och Forhallanden” (“ Positions and Relations’’), 
in which he treats in the form of letters the questions and the 
persons of the day. His success was such that in a short time 
he became the favorite author and oracle of the people. The old 
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system shook under his herculean blows. The men of the gov- 
ernment lost their confidence in themselves, and over and over 
again was he solicited to hold his heavy hand, and accept what- 
ever of rank or profit he should choose. But Mr. Crusenstolpe 
had learned wisdom, and, despite of every entreaty and threat, the 
press teemed with his exciting productions, and every day the 
public spirit gave additional evidence of its being thoroughly 
aroused. In the meantime, the confusion which he had caused 
at headquarters showed itself openly, until, in 1838, it was resolv- 
ed to make a stand, and to put an end by any means to this for- 
midable moral power his pen had acquired. But, as often hap- 
pens with men in the wrong, and who act at random, the king’s 
advisers placed themselves, by the prosecution they commenced 
against him, in a worse position than they were in before. They 
had allowed to pass unmolested such publications as would have 
been gladly condemned by most of the royalists in the kingdom, 
and selected for the prosecution one which could not be tortur- 
ed into a ground for conviction without a manifest violation of 
justice and common sense. But determined, cowte qui coute, to 
put the dreaded author out of the way, they rushed blindly for- 
ward ; justice was tampered with; jurymen were chosen from 
the very body of courtiers personally hostile to the accused ; 
some of them were relatives of the judges, who were well known 
to have prejudged the case ; and so certain were the party after 
all the precautions they had taken for Mr. Crusenstolpe’s con- 
demnation, that orders were despatched two days before his trial 
to prepare rooms in the state-prison for his reception. The im- 
mediate crime charged against the accused was that in one of 
his letters he had censured the irregularity of an appointment 
made by the king in council. The royal brevet to this appoint- 
ment was signed on Sunday, a day upon which, by the laws of 
the country, all public transactions are suspended, and this gave 
Mr. Crusenstolpe occasion to terminate an exposé of the case, 
with the remark that “to crown the whole affair, one might 
almost say that the council had violated the sabbath too.” It is 
to be observed that the fundamental laws of Sweden expressly 
give the right to every Swede to investigate the conduct of every 
government officer, the king’s counsellors not excepted ; that 
these are responsible for their advice in council to the States- 
General ; and that any member of the Diet has a right to impeach 
them for any illegal measure the king may have sanctioned. 
Notwithstanding these laws, the king’s advocate did not hesitate 
to bring an action against Mr. Crusenstolpe for crimen lese ma- 
jestatis, because the king made part of the council, and as the 
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accused had said that the council had almost committed a viola- 
tion of the sabbath, he had censured the king’s actions, which 
were sacred by the laws. The jury, without any attention to the 
merits of the case, saw before them a dangerous enemy to kings 
and courtiers, who ought at any rate to be punished and silenced. 
They declared him guilty, and the judges, with a view to shut 
him out from the coming Diet, sentenced him to three years im- 
prisonment in a fortress, — that is to say, one year more than the 
highest term expressly prescribed by law for his offence. So far, 
all had sueceeded very well; butthe government had not esti- 
mated the danger of exciting the indignation of the people ; 
popular opinion declared loudly against such iniquitous pro- 
ceedings; blood was shed in the streets of Stockholm in an 
affray between the populace and the soldiers ; and Mr. Crusen- 
stolpe, respectfully saluted by crowds of citizens, and surround- 
ed by strong detachments of troops, was conducted to his prison 
as if he had been himself a prince. The indignation at this 
marked and open persecution contributed to aid not a little 
his writings in creating the powerful opposition of the next 
Diet, in 1840. Shortly before its opening, Mr. Crusenstolpe 
came out with “4 Voice from a Swedish State-Prison,” one of 
the most powerful of all his political publications, the influence 
of which was readily felt and acknowledged in the course of 
the session. 

As the term of imprisonment for which Crusenstolpe was 
sentenced has now nearly if not quite expired, it may be ex- 
pected that fresh vigor will be infused into the exertions of 
the reform party by his personal reappearance in his place in the 
Diet. The prospect of his release, while it is a subject of 
rejoicing to his friends, has given no little anxiety to the in- 
mates of the palace. His enemies know well his ability and 
his willingness to take a deep and lasting, but patriotic and 
noble revenge. 

The chief characteristic of his political writings is vigor of 
thought and expression, which is sometimes allowed to degen- 
erate into unwarranted and excessive asperity and violence. 
Of a rash, fiery, and passionate disposition, he is exceedingly 
vindictive, and in his violence he sometimes handles royalty 
itself far more rougkly than prudently. In abusing the system 
and exposing its evils, he is indisposed to concede to Berna- 
dotte, its head, who is undoubtedly a well-meaning man, the 
credit that he really deserves. He thus sometimes excites 
prejudice against himself, instead of convincing his readers. 
On the other hand he has the qualities of honesty, courage, 
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and the utmost confidence in the ultimate supremacy of cor- 
rect principles, and in the omnipotence of truth. He has al- 
ready done much for his countrymen, and his career, it is to 
be hoped, is very far from a close. He may yet live to see 
his brightest hopes realized, and his native country, once the 
home of a sturdy, popular freedom, again disenthralled and 
regenerated — by patriotic and liberal efforts to which he will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that no other Swede has 
more largely contributed than Magnus CrusENsToLre. 





A MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 
BY JOHN AUGUSTUS SHEA. 


On, that the buried science of Chaldee 
Resuscitate became, that I might view 
Yon planetary lights of destiny 
With vision telescopic, and pursue, 
Spirit rejuvenescent, action true, 
[ The great mysterious study! What we are, . 

Or have been, or shall be, who knows or knew 2 
We walk in the soul’s blindness, while afar 

Our fates perchance are writ in each particular star. 


But restless grows the spirit with our years; 
The more do they advance, it yearns the more; 
Impatient its mortality it wears, 
| And strives with giant struggle to explore 
Some clime beyond that firmamental shore, 
Whose isles are planets set in seas of space, 
And ever craves some Godhead to restore 
| The erring wanderer to its native place, 
Of love and light and joy and holiness and grace. 


I marvel if the Chaldean did behold 

Those stars as caravanserais of air, 

Where pilgrim-souls their weary pinions fold, 

To rest them in their starry soaring there; 

Or find — forgot each earthly grief or care — 

Their long-lost heaven in some one radiant sphere ; 

Or if, as in more modern times is taught, 

The spirit, freed from its dust and darkness here, 
Will brightly run through each some limited career. 
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Those starry metaphysics have a mood 

Of most abortive search: the pausing mind 

Gasps in bewilderment, nor can intrude, 

In these unastrologic days, behind 

The awful veil to fate alone assigned. 

We nothing know beyond the truth that we 
Are to life’s waves what dust-is to the wind, 
An onward plaything still their sport to be ; 


A form of many parts, an atomed unity. 


All, all around, is suitable to this! 

From the red sun that rushes down at eve 

Into the ocean’s foaming precipice, 

And moons, that on the streams bright net-work weave, 
To flowers which, in the fateful autumn, leave 

Their life-holds in the forest or the field, 

Or morns and nights which measuredly receive 
Existences alternate — hourly yield 


Their perishing to our eyes —a homily unsealed. 


Nothing of life abideth! all is change! 

And whence we came, and whither we shall go, 
He knoweth who hath sent ; nor deem it strange, 
If whence and whitherward the ocean’s flow, 
Ages have known not nor shall ever know, 

That yonder stars are not familiar pages. 

Enough if we can purify the wo, 

Which is the inheritance of erring ages, 


By Gop’s redeeming grace and lore of saints and sages. 


Faith ! firm-set anchor of the Christian’s soul ! 

By thee I hold, as did the prophet band, 

Waiting till God’s own mercy should unrol 

The banner of salvation to the land; 

When, like calm waves expiring on the strand, 
Ages succeeded ages and expired ; 

Happy that thou, so gloriously bland, 
Strengthened the soul with hope of “ the desired ;” 


And breathed new joy around and prophecy inspired. 


To guide my path aright, and ope eternity. 





Then better lost is the Chaldean’s lore, 

And better veiled is the Chaldean’s light, 

Nor e’er could they successfully restore 

What it would take from us of Hope’s delight, 
For Hope, with brow crowned with celestial light, 
Like sunrise to the worshipping Parsee, 

Still sheds its glory on the mortal’s sight. 

Then let that faith my strength and solace be, 
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of hostility to the glorious old man then at the head of the admin- 
istration, and of a desire to crush, by means the most unfzir, a 
dreaded and envied rival, were so transparent through all the cir- 
cumstances of the act, that it naturally aroused, on the part of 
the democracy by which that administration was sustained, an 
indignation against its authors, which, toward its intended victim, 
became a generous sympathy, prompting them to seize the first 
opportunity of bestowing on you the highest atonement admitted 
of by the nature of the wrong. Your return to the country which 
thus eagerly awaited you, was therefore simply to receive the 
nomination and election, by a triumphant popular vote, to the 
presiding seat in the very body which had so deeply dishonored 
itself, in the vain attempt to dishonor you. In all this you were, 
however, but the pivot of great circumstances, and of the move- 
ment of a mighty force of popular sentiment, which, though it 
ceutred and revolved upon you, you had neither created nor 
directed. 

Nor did the impulse in your favor thus called into action by 
your own very enemies, exhaust itself in your elevation to the 
Vice-Presidency. It placed you at the same time in that position 
of prominence in the ranks of your party, which could not fail to 
indicate you, almost as a matter of course, as its next candidate, 
for the last step that remained in your career of public honors. 
It was a favorite topic of declamation with your opponents during 
the Presidential canvass of the succeeding four years, that you 
were made President by General Jackson. It was rather by the 
enemies of General Jackson. It is true that he did not fail to 
sympathise warmly in the general approval of the selection thus 
made, by the concurrent acclamation of the whole party. None 
had had better opportunities than your public as well as private 
relations had afforded him, of appreciating the high order of your 
qualifications for the office he was so soon to iay down. Yet all 
truly acquainted with his personal course in reference to the nom- 
ination of his successor, know well the utter falsity of the charge 
against both him and you, that he interfered to exert the slightest 
improper influence upon the freedom of that selection. In fact, 
as I have before said, your nomination was a matter of course. 
No competing candidate for that honor was ever thought of. And 
though an intrigue which originated among the hostile counsels 
of the enemy’s camp, attempted to distract and divide the Demo- 
cratic Party, through the instrumentality of a weak old man 
whose doting age made him its facile tool, yet the unanimity of 


your selection by the nominating convention, was but the expres- 
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sion of that unanimity of sentiment which pervaded the entire 
mass of the party it represented. 

Still, through all this, your position was one comparatively 
passive. You had done no great deeds to entitle you to this 
most splendid of political honors, by any right of your own. 
The circumstance that the State of which you were a citizen had 
never yet given a President to the Union of which it was the 
most populous and powerful member, was one purely accidental. 
This popular feeling which had identified itself with your person, 
had grown out of causes of which you were rather the object 
than the origin. It had no reference to any eminent services ren- 
dered by you to your country, and comparatively little to any 
striking qualities, of a nature calculated to awaken a popular sen- 
timent, which your past career had exhibited. Your personal 
claims were of a nature rather negative than positive. A singu- 
larly fortunate tide of circumstances had borne you forward to the 
position you had reached. They made you the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency, and you had yourself merely done nothing 
unworthy of the honor, While the talents and the consistent fidel- 
ity of democratic principles, together with the wise moderation 
of character and the well-balanced self-command, which had been 
unostentatiously exhibited throughout the even tenor of your past 
political life, though: but a small portion of it had been spent on 
the broader stage of national politics, afforded guarantees on 
which all could rely, that that high trust might be safely reposed 
in your hands. 

There was thus a general and a willing acquiescence, on the 
part of the Democracy, in your elevation, but it was rather of a 
cold character. There was approval, but no admiration — re- 
spect, but no affection — consent, but no enthusiasm. I mean, of 
course, on the part of the broad popular mass, and am well aware 
that on the part of a limited number of personal friends these 
higher and warmer sentiments were entertained for you in a dis- 
tinguished degree. The number, however, was far from small, 
even among those who supported you, who were not free from 
some distrustful misgivings in relation to you. Calumny against 
the character of a public man is like the mud that may be cast 
upon his person in the streets, — however he may despise the 
sources from which either may proceed, and however completely 
he may disprove the one or brush off the other, some little por- 
tion of both will stick to him. You had been for many years the 
object of a stream of abuse from your political opponents, so 
steady and strong, and of a nature so difficult to oppose, that in 
spite of all the denials of your friends, and the refutation con- 
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tained in your own open course of public life, it could not wholly 
fail of its designed effect. A certain impression, the more unfa- 
vorable from its very vagueness, prevailed to no slight extent 
even among your own party, that you had rather too much of the 
talent of the politician, and too little of the genius of the states- 
man, —and that while you might be relied upon for perfect pro- 
priety of public conduct, and for general correctness in the man- 
agement of all the ordinary business of administration, on great 
occasions you might be found wanting in that high courage, that 
bold magnanimity, requisite for the great acts they might de- 
mand, 

Such were the circumstances under which you entered upon 
your lofty post at the helm of the vessel of state, at a period 
when everything seemed to promise a smooth and prosperous 
voyage, and when but few had any thought of the tempest which 
was even then on the point of bursting over your head. 

I do not intend to retrace the history of your term of adminis- 
tration, nor to review your conduct through the trying crisis which 
came, at the same time te afford you the opportunity of making 
for yourself a great historical name, and to test your possession 
of those higher qualities of statesmanship, which had before been 
ascribed to you only by the few who might be supposed to be in- 
fluenced by the partiality of private friendship. The disasters 
which, within the first few months of your Presidency, seemed to 
overwhelm your administration and party, may be now esteemed 
as personally the most fortunate events that could have befallen 
you. They opened to you such a field of action as you had never 
yet known, for the development of the character which had 
before been latent in you. You disappointed alike friend and 
foe. You rose fully up to the high level of the occasion. You 
were thrown into a position demanding a bolder courage, a firmer 
fortitude, than had been needed to carry your glorious old prede- 
cessor through his memorable Herculean struggle with a worse 
than Lernean monster. That you did not act alone from the 
compulsion of the pressure of events — with the desperate daring 
of necessity, as has been sometimes said of your conduct — is 
proved by the firmness with which, before the suspension of spe- 
cie payments, you resisted all the efforts that were made to wrest 
from you the repeal of the Specie Circuldr. Incaleulable conse- 
quences hinged upon your individual action. No President had 
ever before been subjected to so severe atest. No one under- 
stood more fully than yourself the omnipresent, I had almost said 
the omnipotent, power of that vast banking system whose ruins 
lay strewing the entire surface of the Union. General Jackson 
had had the benefit of the alliance of a large portion of it with 
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him in his contest with the Bank of the United States. By the 
high and bold ground you assumed, of total abjuration of all con- 
nection with the whole system, and the return to the primitive 
specie simplicity and purity, which the framers of the Constitu- 
tion vainly thought they had secured for the fiscal administration 
of the Federal Government, you challenged the worst hostility of 
them all; and evinced a calm and firm reliance on the great prin- 
ciples you so manfully proclaimed, and on the intelligence of the 
people to whom your first Message was so noble an appeal, which 
at once gave you a place in our hearts that had never before been 
yours. Iam not without some knowledge of all the powerful 
pressure of influence which hemmed you in on every side, urging 
you to a different course ; of your own consciousness, at the time, 
of all that you thus braved; and of the magnanimity with which 
you looked forward to your future reward in the applause of pos- 
terity, for the too probable political ruin you were facing, from 
the present generation which seemed so enslaved to the self-im- 
posed tyranny and fraud of our abominable paper-money banking 
system. Had you yielded at that crisis — had you wavered — had 
you sought to compromise its difficulties — had you made any at- 
tempt to propitiate the friendship or to deprecate the hostility of 
the banks — you might have established your own power on the 
foundation of their alliance, but you would have done an injury to 
the cause of our prixciples which a whole life-time of service 
could not have repaired. And on the other hand, by your fearless 
fidelity to those principles at that moment of peril both to them 
and to you — by the high courage and powerful ability with which, 
in your celebrated Message of the Extra Session, you asserted that 
doctrine ef the total divorce of Bank and State which your great 
predecessor had not ventured to assert — you rendered it a service 
outweighing in value a whole life-time of ordinary public labors. 
Many a one who had before denied it, recognised you now, after 
the test of that high crisis, as worthy of an eminent rank among 
the great political leaders and the “ great men” which the free 
institutions of our country have produced. You forced our ad- 
miration — you extorted our affection — you compelled an enthu- 
siasm, the more honorable to you from the cold caution with which 
it had been before withheld. Your nomination for reélection was 
only in harmony with a sentiment, pervading the Democratic 
Party, as deep and warm as it was unanimous. And never hada 
President higher reason for pride in the spirit of the support re- 
ceived by him from his party, than that with which you can re- 
flect upon all the circumstances of the great contest from which 
you are now reposing, defeated but not dishonored. 

To the means by which that result was effected, I shall not here 
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allude. Various and unscrupulous as they were, and heavy as were 
the disadvantages with which you were surrounded, it will be al- 
ways a sufficient personal consolation to you to remember, that 
your vote, far from exhibiting any reduction from that which elect- 
ed you to the Presidency, actually shows an increase of about 
sixty per cent. above that vote —an increase more than four-fold 
that of the natural growth of population within that interval. While 
the pride and pleasure with which on all occasions your character 
and conduct were referred to, in all the public proceedings of your 
friends throughout that period,—and still more the enthusiasm 
which, since your defeat, has thronged your path homeward, from 
the Capitol to the shades of your present retirement, — must 
abundantly suffice to attest to you the depth to which, during your 
single term of administration, you succeeded in striking root down 
into the great heart of the democracy of your country. I have 
no doubt that you could at the present moment command a larger 
popular majority on a fresh trial, than that by which your success- 
ful competitor ascended to the chair of the Chief Magistracy — 
to seek, within one brief month after so dear-bought a triumph, 
the unwaking repose of the bier. Every day is rapidly dispersing 
the clouds of prejudice with which your administration had been 
invested to the eyes of its opponents. The people cannot but be 
struck with the signal contrast between it and the shameful meas- 
ures and the shameless men, that have succeeded those of the 
Democratic régime. While the wisdom of the great cardinal prin- 
ciple with which you have identified yourself, disconnected from 
the thousand other deceptive issues by which the people were mis- 
led and defrauded in that election, is becoming more and more 
generally recognised. And the impossibility of ever carrying 
back the public mind to the point from which your bold guidance 
has led it forward, and of reuniting that divorce of the federal 
government from the banking system, of which you pronounced 
the fiat, is daily becoming more clear alike to friend and foe. 

Whether you are ever again to fill, for a second term, the office 
you have already once administered so honorably, it is not for 
human foresight to pronounce. With all the respect and political 
attachment for you of which, in your present day of downfall, I 
have felt no desire to stint the expression, I confess that I am not 
in favor of your name as a candidate for the next election — on 
the sole and simple ground that you have already held for four 
years that most splendid of political dignities. But if the Demo- 
cratic Party should desire to indulge that strong feeling of attach- 
ment and gratitude of which your late term of administration has 
made you the object —to rebuke the more severely the enormous 
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political fraud of the last Presidential election — and to afford 
you the opportunity of carrying out into successful and permanent 
establishment the great principle which is so closely identified 
with you, of the Divorce of Bank and State, by electing you to a 
second term, it is certain that no complaint will be heard from 
Your sincere friend, 
Tue Penny-PosTman. 


THE SONG OF THE STREAMLET. 
BY JOHN INMAN. 


Bricutty and gayly the streamlet went dancing on its way to 
mingle its pure waters with those of the broad majestic river. 
Murmuring it glided over round smooth pebbles, gleaming white 
in the reflected sunbeams that glanced down, as if in love, upon 
the bosom of the rivulet, through the openings made among the 
overhanging foliage by the fitful sighings of the breeze. Be- 
tween verdant margins ran the stream; margins of soft green 
turf, enamelled here and there with flowers. Water-lilies floated 
on its bosom, glorious in their simple beauty. Silence was 
around it; the deep blue sky of summer-morning was above ; 
beauty in a thousand forms surrounded it on every side, crowned 
with the beauty of solitude and peace. The streamlet felt its 
happiness, and thus in wild but gentle melody it sang :-— 

Gayly, peacefully, happily on I glide to mingle my pure waters 
with those of the mighty river. Thus for thousands of years 
have I been running, and thus to the end of time shall I continue 
to run my course, in sunshine or in shade, unknowing whence I 
came, uncaring whither I go, or what is to be my destiny when 
swallowed up in the great sea, to which the river is hastening 
also. Such was the course marked out for me by my Creator, 
and for no other have I wish or ambition. To do that for which 
I was assigned,—to be always doing, — this is my only thought. 
And this, too, is the only thought of all that exists and does 
around me. The trees put forth their leaves in spring, and their 
fruits in summer; in autumn the leaves fall, Jeaving the naked 
and desolate branches to bide as they may the piercing assault 
of the winter blasts ; but spring comes again, and again the un- 
wearying tree puts forth its leaves, and prepares to live over 
again the same unvarying round of duty. The grass and the 
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flowers also fulfil, year after year, the task that is given to them; 
the birds build their nests and bring forth their young; the re- 
splendent sun shines out at his appointed time, as he shone in 
ages long past; and the lovely moon pours down her radiance 
nightly to glitter upon my breast. All that is created knows 
what it has to do, and that does— all except Man the restless, 
the ever-dissatisfied, the ever-rebellious against his lot. 

Oh Man, wonderful and most favored among all created things, 
wise though thou art, and endowed with faculties like unto those 
of thy Creator, disdain not the lesson that may be taught thee 
even by us thy inferiors and servants. Learn from us that in 
doing is the purpose of thy creation to be fulfilled; for thou also 
hast thy appointed work to do. 

As the drops of which the stream is composed pass on, each 
in its turn and place, to be seen no more, to form part of the 
stream no more, so does each son or daughter of humanity 
emerge for a brief space from the void of non-existence, to form 
part of the great current along which the tide of human life is 
flowing ; each is but a drop —the least of all conceivable drops 
in that mighty stream — yet each has an assigned place to fill, 
an assigned share of performance to execute ; the place may be 
infinitely small; the duty to be fulfilled may be infinitely unim- 
portant of itself; yet of mi!lions so small is the immense whole 
made up. One here and another there may start aside from the 
course ; one here and another there may refuse to perform his 
part, and even put forth his strength to hinder the rest in their 
toil; yet the stream flows on, —the resistless current of man’s 
destiny keeps on its course, even as the resistless current of 
time keeps on, alike sweeping away him that hinders and him 
that helps. And even as to the drop of the flowing streamlet, 
which should be foolish enough to resist the perpetual flow that 
bears it on to be lost in the great river, darting from side to side, 
or striving to mount upward again toward its source in the mount- 
ain rill—if drop so unwise there might be — even as to such, 
the fruit of its foolish resistance would be only trouble and toil 
thrown away, while the streamlet would flow on unchecked, so 
does the child of man, who puts not his hand to the work that is 
appointed for him to do, gain only trouble and toil for himself, 
while the stream of his kind’s destiny flows on resistless and sol- 
emn, as if he were not ; and after a little time, — less than a mo- 
ment to the stupendous whole, but to himself an eternity of ages, 
because to him it is all time,—he is borne away to the vast sea 
of the unknown, and his power for evil or good, with himself, is 
lost in the void for ever. 
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Oh Man, what wisdom it were in thee to know the excellence 
and the beauty of quiet! Come to the humble streamlet, stand 
on its grassy brink, and see with what gladness of heart it glides 
smoothly along ; swiftly now, with an arrowy flight, where its 
approaching banks give it but narrow space, and now with a 
more gentle flow, where with its expanded surface it lies spread 
out like a lake under the clear sunshine and the celestial blue 
of the vault on high. See how it rejoices in the accomplish- 
ment of its destiny, having ever before it only the one object for 
which it was called into existence —to mingle its clear waters 
with those of the majestic river — striving only to do that, cher- 
ishing no delusive hope or ambition of being or doing save only 
that, putting forth all its powers for that, and murmuring ever its 
song of content and joy as it speeds along in the light of its own 
beauty, in the happiness of its duty fulfilled. Never, save when 
hindered in its course, does it lift its voice in aught but the gen- 
tle song of content and joy ; where some fragment of rock op- 
poses its progress, there its murmur is changed to a loud and 
complaining note ; but the rock evaded by a turn to the right or 
left, the streamlet flows on again peacefully as before, forgetful 
of the injury it had sustained, too happy for the memory of aught 
but its task, for the consciousness of aught but the blessing and 
the charm of that quiet which alone it seeks. 

Thou seest, oh child of humanity, how gayly my waters sparkle 
in the beams of the noon-day sun; but come to my grassy brink 
at nightfall, when the shade of twilight hovers around thee, and 
me, and the whole beautiful landscape,— come, wearied with long 
travel, and faint with the heat of the long summer-day,— then 
bathe thy fevered brow in my cool stream — drink deep of my 
pure cold waters, and lay this truth to thy soul, that, if it be 
worthy of man’s ambition to shine out in the blaze of renown, 
there is good also in the shade of peaceful and safe obscurity. 
Part of my winding course I run through broad level plains, 
where no tree interposes its dense foliage between me and the 
clear blue sky ; part also through groves and forests, whose deep 
shade is ever upon me; whose broad boughs are ever waving 
above my breast, excluding the bright sunshine, and hiding the 
fair scene from me, as they hide me from the gaze of all that 
might love to look on my beauty. Yet, through the broad level 
plain and the dark screening forest alike joyful I ran, remember- 
ing that, if in the former I shine out more fair, and have more to 
gaze on me admiringly as I flow, in the latter I find that peace 
and security which I so dearly love. There come no fierce howl- 
ing winds to ruffle my tranquil stream — they waste their force 
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on the tall trees at whose feet I glide; there come no falling 
floods from above to plough up my gentle breast, and lash my 
quiet deeps into fury—-they descend harmless upon the thick 
overhanging canopy of foliage under whose shelter | hide in 
safety. Pine not, struggle not, therefore, oh child of humanity, 
for the broad and high places of life ; there the storms of adver- 
sity beat down upon thee most heavily, and there is thy exposure 
to their rage most defenceless. And remember, too, that if the 
sunshine of prosperity and glory that beams around thee there 
be gorgeous to the eye, it dazzles sometimes even to blinding, 
and that the warmth which vivifies may yet in the end consume. 

Stretch thyself down beside me on that green knoll, around 
which my stream winds in its devious beauty. The sun is yet high 
in the heavens, and though thy restless spirit yearns for the tur- 
moil and bustle of that world in which it is for thee to strive, to 
hope, and to do, there is time for thee to pause awhile, commu- 
ning with thy own heart and with me in this healthfui solitude. 
Impatient as thou art, oh man, deem not the time lost that is 
passed here, far from the din of that eternal contest in which 
thou hast borne thy part, it may be —from which thou hast es- 
caped for a brief season, and to which thou must soon return. 
Ever the waves of that contest are heaving, and with them thou 
must contend, to ride triumphantly on their swelling crests, or it 
may be, after a brief and profitless struggle, to go down in their 
depths forever, thy hopes unfulfilled, thy aims unaccomplished, 
leaving no trace behind of all that thou hast done, or attempted, 
or dreamed. Stretch thyself down beside me, here in the mel- 
low light of the summer’s declining sun, and gaze into my smooth 
flowing waters. Thou beholdest there thine own features, glan- 
cing up to thine eyes from my watery depths. Swiftly my waters 
flow, and not for a single moment —not for a thousandth part 
of the time that is taken up ina single beat of thy throbbing 
heart — does the glassy surface beneath thee remain unchanged. 
The water on which thou wast looking an instant since is gone 
from before thee, to be there no more for ever ; not more rapidly 
does the thought pass through thy mind than the liquid plane 
from which thine image is there reflected passes on its way to 
the broad river, supplanting for an atom of time the plane from 
which that image was reflected but now, and as rapidly to be 
replaced by another from which it will be reflected in turn. But 
there, ever unchanging, unmoving, fixed as if graven upon ada- 
mant, the image remains. Yet it is unsubstantial, intangible, 
nothing —a mere semblance and show, existing only in certain 
filaments of thy nervous system, acted upon in some mysterious 
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way by the rays of light, and in some way still more mysterious 
acting upon thy perceptive mind. The water is real, and it 
passes away — the shadow remains, motionless. 

What lesson of wisdom gatherest thou from this? Thy ex- 
istence, oh child of humanity, is real; thou art a substantial 
something in this thy world; a substantial, tangible element of 
the great creation. And thou passest away like my flowing wa- 
ters ; the place that has known thee knows thee no more; it was 
filled but a moment since by another whom thou hast supplant- 
ed, and in a moment hence it will be filled by another, supplant- 
ing thee. But thy thought remains; that which thou hast said, 
thought, or done, remains, unchanging, unchangeable for ever. 
Of little moment is it to thee, therefore, what aspect thy body 
wears, or how it is clothed or lodged, or with what food it is 
sustained ; for be it repulsive or comely, tricked out in the fan- 
tastic decorations of royalty, or scantly shielded from cold and 
wet by the rags of the beggar, pampered with costly viands, or 
nourished with the rude but hunger-flavored crust of the toiling 
peasant, a time soon comes when it must pass away and be no 
more seen; when that which it has been—the how and the 
where — shall be of no moment to thee or to any, to thy race 
or the world. But consider that action or word of thine, once 
gone forth, can be no more recalled ; be it for weal or wo to thy- 
self or to others, it is there — garnered up among the imperish- 
able things of the past ;— omnipotence itself can neither anni- 
hilate nor change it. Take no care then, oh child of humanity, 
what thou art, but give heed to all thou doest or sayest — to the 
speech of thy lips and the thought of thy mind; these are the 
reflection of thy image upon the ever-gliding stream of time, 
enduring as that reflection of thy features from my ever-chan- 
ging bosom. 

Another lesson for thy study, in the reflection that meets thine 
eyes as thou liest there gazing upon the flow of my waters. 
Thou knowest its existence is not in the element, but only in the 
glassy surface on which it seems to be imprinted ; and that 
though the element change more rapidly even than thy percep- 
tion can note the passage of time, the glassy surface always re- 
maining, the image also remains. The water that gave it back 
to thee a moment since has passed on — before thou canst take 
consciousness of the thought even, the water which now gives it 
back to thee will have vassed ; — that which shall give back the 
image a moment hence is yet of the stream aboye thee. Both 
to that which is coming and that which is gone the image is not 
— is as it never had been and never should be. Only for that on 
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which at a single and inappreciable point of time its impression 
is made, has it existence. Thou mayst learn from this, oh Man, 
that in life the present alone is subject to thy control —the pres- 
ent only is that with which thou canst work, and to the use of 
which thou shouldst give heed. The future will surely come — 
torment not thyself in speculation upon its aspect or its charge; 
the past is beyond thy control — waste not thy spirit in vain re- 
grets or vainer self-applaudings over its disappointments or its 
successes. Give thy thought to the task of the present — to the 
opportunities it affords thee and the duties it requires from thee ; 
for it is with these that thou must prepare to meet the future. 
Despise not, oh Man, these teachings ; but even as thou hast 
listened to them with patience, in thy superiority of endowment 
and station, apply them to practice in thy conduct and life. I 
know that the streamlet is humble in place and duty — and hum- 
blest among the streamlets am I. Yet I know that the great river 
is noble in its utility and its majestic beauty ; mighty among the 
servants of man, and high in his estimation. And the great river 
in its majestic flow, in its unfathomed depths, and the irresistible 
force of its mighty current, owes all that it is and all that it has 
to my sisters and me. Were it not fed and sustained by the streams 
from a thousand hills, its deep bed would in a single night lie 
bare of its waters, a mere unsightly channel, noisome with mud 
and ooze. Great ships would no more be wafted upon its bosom, 
the earth no more be fertilized by its nourishing stream. Small am 
I, lowly and insignificant ; yet I have my part to do in the fulfil- 
ment of ends great even beyond my conception, and of high im- 
portance to thee, oh Man, and thy wonderful race. Little may 
be that part —trifling may be the evils that would ensue from 
failure of mine to do it ; but all the merit I claim is fidelity in its 
performance ; all the ambition I feel is to do it well; all the de- 
sire I cherish is to go on steadily in that humble but clear path 
of duty. For I know that it is not so much in the achievement 
of great things, or filling a large place in the world of being and 
doing, that merit either of man or streamlet consists, but in labor- 
ing well and faithfully in the work that is given — in filling as best 
we may the place, whether lofty or low, whether narrow or wide, 
in which we have been allotted our portion among the things that 
are and that are to be —the things to be done and suffered. 
Thus murmured the streamlet — not without wisdom or melo- 
dy —as it went on its way, in the singleness of its purpose and 
hope, to mingle its clear waters with those of the majestic river. 
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ON RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT. 


BY A PHRENOLOGIST, 


Since the period of the Revolution, scarcely an attempt of any 
importance has been made by any of our citizens to show the 
origin, and to define the extent, of human rights. The declara- 
tion of 1776 contained several broad assertions upon this sub- 
ject, favoring human equality, and the sanctity of natural rights ; 
but did not attempt much more than to assert the sacred inviola- 
bility of human life, liberty, and happiness. 

A celebrated political writer of that period discussed at some 
Jength the rights of man in opposition to the principles of the 
British Constitution ; but he rather combated error than asserted 
truth ; arid while he demolished, by his arguments, the structure 
of European governments, his Essay fell short of establishing 
the rights which he defended upon the sure foundation of natural 
truth. He was not armed with the true philosophy of mind. 

While the Constitution of the United States was undergoing 
discussion prior to its adoption, the Essays of “ The Federalist” 
were presented to the American people by three of the most 
eminent men of that day ;— and this masterly work contains the 
only true and complete defence and exposition of the principles 
of republicanism, which has ever fallen from an American pen. 

But these Essays, excellent as they are universally considered 
to be, fall snort of affording a complete political philosophy ; 
since, supposing them to be well grounded upon natural truth, 
they discuss only the powers of the General Government, which 
are limited, and omit altogether the subject of State legislation, 
which immediately affects and controls the most important rights 
of the citizen. 

During the half century now past, what discoveries have we 
made in the principles of legislation? What have we done 
toward the establishment of wise and just laws, and in the main- 
tenance of their stability! Do we not pass laws and repeal 
them t — and condemn to-day what we sanctioned yesterday? Is 
the American legislator grounded upon any philosophy of mind? 
Does he know the certain nature of the beings whom he binds by 
the laws? And are those laws in harmony with the law of their 
nature ? 

These are questions of grave importance to this people, and 
concern both individual happiness and our national existence. 
For it is the destiny of every government which outrages human- 
ity, to fall; and the truly great and noble are the first to trans- 
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gress unjust laws — faithful as they ever are to their higher alle- 
giance and better destiny. 

The duty of the legislator is simply to conform to natural 
truth. He is the mere “minister and expositor of nature.” If 
Infinite Goodness has ordained the employment of the human 
faculties for the attainment of happiness, and invited their activ- 
ity by surrounding them with the means of employment and grat- 
ification, human wisdom has but one work to perform, and that 
is, to reduce the means of happiness to possession according 
to the natural design. Man then must know himself, and his true 
relation to his fellow-men and to external nature. All truth be- 
comes natural truth —all rights, natural rights — and all wrongs, 
natural wrongs. Our business isto perceive, not to create. Man 
makes not good nor evil. He cannot confer rights, nor create 
wrongs. He can only sanction and forbid in consonance with 
the natural laws. 

“Those rights,” says Sir William Blackstone, “ which God 
and nature have established, and are therefore called natural 
rights, such as are life and liberty, need not the aid of human 
laws to be more effectually insisted in every man than they are ; 
neither do they receive any additional strength when declared 
by the municipal laws to be inviolable. On the contrary, no 
human legislature has power to abridge or destroy them, unless 
the owner shall commit some act that amounts to a forfeiture. 
“The case is the same as to crimes and misdemeanors that are 
forbidden by the superior laws, and therefore styled mala in se, 
such as murder, theft, and perjury, which contract no additional 
turpitude from being declared unlawful by the inferior legisla- 
ture ; for that legislature in all these cases acts only in subordi- 
nation to the Great Lawgiver, transcribing and publishing his 
precepts. So that, upon the whole, the declaratory part of the 
municipal law has no force or operation at all with regard to 
actions that are naturally or intrinsically right or wrong. 

“ But with regard to things in themselves indifferent, the case is 
entirely altered. These become either right or wrong, just or unjust, 
duties or misdemeanors, according as the municipal legislature 
sees proper for promoting the welfare of society and more effect- 
ually carrying on the purposes of civil life. Thus our common 
law has declared that the goods of the wife do instantly upon 
marriage become the property and right of the husband, and our 
statute law has declared all monopolies a public offence ; yet that 
right and this offence have no foundation in nature, but are merely 
created by law for the purpose of civil society.” 

The former part of this extract regarding natural rights is en- 
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tirely sound and expresses with great clearness the view which 
we wish to present — namely, that the law is merely declaratory 
as to all natural rights. It does not create, but enforces them; 
the right depending not upon the Jaw, but the law rather upon the 
right itself. 

The error in this quotation which we wish to combat is, the 
supposition that the law has anything whatever to do with things 
“which are in themselves indifferent.” ‘‘ These,” says the learned 
commentator, “ become right or wrong, just or unjust, duties or 
misdemeanors,” as the legislature sees fit to declare them. 

This is placing man’s destiny in the hands of his fellow-men, 
rather than in the hand of his Creator. Here is spread wide the 
grand entrance-door of tyranny. What may not the legislature 
see fit to declare to be right or wrong, duty or misdemeanor! 

If the law forbid that which nature allows, it restrains human 
liberty. If it enjoin a duty which nature does not impose, it in- 
flicts an act of tyranny upon man. If it confer a right which 
nature has not ordained, it robs some one or many of that which 
it confers, and works injustice among men. The instance quoted 
by the writer, where the law gives the goods of the wife instantly 
upon the marriage to the husband, is a most apt illustration of 
this species of injustice. Here the law creates a right arbitra- 
rily, and without a shadow of foundation in nature. But this 
right conferred upon the husband implies a right taken from the 
wife ; and hence an actual wrong to her, which the law ought not 
to inflict. 

What we design to contend for is, that the laws shall be merely 
declaratory of natural rights and natural wrongs, and that what- 
ever is indifferent to the laws of nature shall be left unnoticed by 
human legislation; that all rights and duties are natural; and 
that legal tyranny arises wherever there is a departure from this 
simple principle. 

How then can we avoid this tyranny? What need we to know 
in order to arrive at justice and safety, in the work of human legis- 
lation? We answer, that we must know man’s mental constitu- 
tion and its relation and adaptation to the external world. 

Nature outraged appeals from human to the divine laws. We 
have but to know ourselves and our natural relations, and we may 
be redressed at once. 

But can we know the true nature of man? Is the natural man 
and the man of society one and the same being? Has not edu- 
cation changed his character, and luxury disordered his mind? 
Have the civilized and the savage man one common nature, which 
can be ascertained, and upon which we can base a speculation as 
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to human rights? We answer, that the state of civilization is the 
true natural condition of the human race. It is in this state only 
that the true nature of man can be fully exhibited. He is endowed 
with faculties which inevitably tend to high civilization and im- 
provement. A faculty improved is still the same faculty. A sen- 
timent enlightened does not lose its original character. ee if 
we need to see man in a primitive state in order to detect his nat- 
ural characteristics, the means are always at hand —for every 
human being begins life a savage. In the nursery of human in- 
fancy are betrayed the true natural desires, emotions, and facul- 
ties of all human beings. We need not go back to the traditions 
of the early ages of the world, for the cradle presents us with the 
early age of every man— of savage man in the bosom of civil- 
ized life. 

Tyranny has no excuse. It cannot any longer affect uncer- 
tainty and doubt as to the true and certain mental characteris- 
tics of mankind. 

Man is at length demonstrated. The universal man stands 
forth to modern view with his mental forces well defined and 
well known. Modern discovery has given to each native desire, 
to each emotion and faculty of the human mind, “‘a local habita- 
tion and a name,” and presented to the philanthropist and states- 
man the means of defining human rights, and of conforming hu- 
man legislation to the eternal standard of truth and nature. We 
allude to the discoveries of the great Gall, and to that system 
of intellectual and moral philosophy which has thence resulted, 
and which one of the greatest of his disciples has justly denomi- 
nated* “ the last and best of human sciences.” 

Dr. Gall and his disciples have demonstrated, by observation 
upon a world of facts, that the brain is the medium through 
which all human passion, sentiment, and intellect, are manifested, 
—that the force and degree of these manifestations depend 
(other things being equal) upon the size of that organ, — that 
the size of the brain, or any particular portion of it, can in gen- 
eral be accurately determined, during life, from an outward ex- 
amination of the human scull, — that the brain is composed of a 
congeries of organs, having each its peculiar function, namely, 
the manifestation of a peculiar faculty, sentiment, or passion, and 
having that office alone. Assuming, therefore, that they have, 
after more than forty years of patient labor and investigation, 
discovered the peculiar function of each portion of the brain, 


* The reader is requested to bear in mind that it is by a professed votary of 
the science referred to, that this sentiment is uttered. — Ep. D. R. 
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they declare that they have demonstrated, by physiological facts, 
the true natural faculties and dispositions of the human mind. 

These conclusions are not derived from an examination of any 
peculiar people. All human kind have passed under their ob- 
servation — from the rude Tartar to the most enlightened Euro- 
pean — the children of the sun, and the inhabitants of earth’s 
frozen regions — the educated and the ignorant — all colors, all 
classes and conditions of men— the ancients, from their decayed 
sepulchres, and the moderns in the midst of life —both sexes 
and all ages, — have passed under their most rigid examination ; 
and the same natural faculties and dispositions have been found 
in all. 

These conclusions, therefore, embrace all human kind. Pro- 
duce a man, and to them you exhibit a being endowed with the 
sum of those faculties and dispositions which they have demon- 
strated as pertaining to humanity. The idea of Man, to them, is 
but the embodying of certain known and well-defined powers, 
sentiments, and passions, in a living being. They know his de- 
sires, emotions, and faculties — what he wants, what he wills, 
and what he suffers. No distance renders his case uncertain. 
Color clouds not his observation, nor does time outlaw his claims. 
He is a Man — that suffices to define his certain nature, and his 
ultimate destiny. Climate, country, distance, government, the 
distinctions of society, can neither change his nature, nor anni- 
hilate his rights. The king, the subject, the master, and the 
slave —each is a man; no more nor less than a man; and in 
the eye of this philosophy, each is bound to acknowledge the 
other to be a man, with all the rights pertaining to humanity. 

This science does not deny that a very great disparity exists 
among men in regard to their mental constitutions. On the 
contrary, it asserts that there are vast individual and national 
differences in respect to both intellectual and moral endowments, 
and that this difference is mainly dependent upon their physical 
organization. But each man possesses, nevertheless, the facul- 
ties and sentiments peculiar to humanity, although as to each of 
his natural powers, one man may differ from another, either in 
the strength, activity, or peculiar combination of his faculties. 
What the phrenologist asserts is, that no sane man has a faculty 
which another has not. He admits a difference in degree, al- 
though none in kind. 

We beg, therefore, to be allowed the advantage of certain 
great and fundamental truths derived from phrenology, which we 
esteem as well established as any truths in natural science. 
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First. That mankind have one common nature, which is now 
ascertained and well defined. 

Second. That this common nature is composed of certain well- 
known intellectual faculties, moral emotions, and desires or pas- 
sions, which are innate, and spring from the very existence of a 
human being. 

Of these innate powers, we need not enumerate more than a 
part, and such only as may be found essential to the discussion 
of the topic stated in the title to the present article : — the desire 
of life, —the desire of food, —the desire of safety, — the desire 
of exclusive property and possession, —the innate love of the 
opposite sex, —the faculty to speak and communicate ideas, — 
the sentiment of reverence and awe, —- the disposition to have 
faith,— to wonder, — a love of the beautiful and perfect, — a love 
of praise and commendation, — a desire to see others happy, — 
a love of justice, or sense of right, —a feeling of self-esteem, 
or pride. 

Now these, and all the other natural faculties of man, are 
adapted to harmonize with external nature — so that each faculty 
finds in the world an object upon which to rest for its appropri- 
ate exercise and gratification. It would, therefore, seem to be 
the natural design that every power of the mind should be exer- 
cised. Wherever nature has ordained desire, she has spread 
before it the means of gratification. From this we infer the 
right to its indulgence — and hence also the rights of man. 

Man has a right to the gratification, indulgence, and exercise 
of every innate power and faculty of his mind. The exercise of 
a faculty is its only use. The manner of its exercise is nothing: 
that involves a question of morals. The right to its exercise is 
another thing, in which no question is involved but the existence 
of the innate faculty, and the objects presented by nature for its 
gratification. 

To our own mind this derivation of rights seems so clearly 
just, that we would not attempt its further illustration — but that 
we meet in the works of the most celebrated writers with so 
much controversy upon this subject. 

“ Natural law, natural rights,” says Mr. Bentham, in his The- 
ory of Legislation (p. 104), “are two kinds of fictions or meta- 
phors, which play so great a part in books of legislation that 
they deserve to be examined by themselves.” 

“The word rights [p. 107], the same as the word law, has two 
senses — the one a proper and the other a metaphorical sense. 
Rights, properly so called, are the creatures of the /aw properly 
so called; real laws give birth to real rights. Natural rights 
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are the creatures of natural law; they are a metaphor which 
derives its origin from another metaphor . .. There is no reason- 
ing with fanatics armed with natural rights,” &c. 

Speaking of the right of property, he says (p. 137), “ There is 
no such thing as natural property —and that it is entirely the 
work of the law. Property is nothing but a basis of expecta- 
tion,” &c. 

Mr. Bentham’s editor, Dumont, explains in a few words (p. 113) 
the grounds of his author’s errors : 

“The first ray of light,” says he, “which struck the mind of 
Bentham, in the study of the law, was the perception that natu- 
ral rights, the original fact, the moral sense, the notion of just 
and unjust, which are used to explain everything, were at bottom 
nothing but those innate ideas, of which Locke has so clearly 
shown the falsity. He saw that authors were going round ina 
vicious circle. Familiar with the method of Bacon and Newton, 
he resolved to transfer it to the subject of legislation ; he resolv- 
ed to make jurisprudence an experimental science. He avoided 
all dogmatic words; he rejected everything that did not express 
a sensation of pain or pleasure ; he refused to admit, for example, 
that property was an inherent right, or a natural right, because 
these terms explained nothing and proved nothing. When 
he proposes a law, he does not pretend to find a corresponding 
law in the code of nature ; and by a common piece of legerde- 
main to present as a thing made already, the very thing he wishes 
to make.” Here is a giant groping in darkness. 

All this error was the offspring of no ordinary mind. A great, 
a very great mind wandered thus far from natural truth, for the 
want of a true mental philosophy. This doctrine leaves no 
foundation whatever for human rights, but the mere will of the 
despot or the confused speculations of the metapbysician. 
According to this view, human laws create and confer the rights 
of humanity, and one man in one country may have rights to 
which another is a total stranger. And even if the laws confer 
no rights whatever, there is no harm done, for man is nothing 
before the Jaw comes to create him ; and it may breathe into his 
nostrils precisely such sort of life as the lawmakers please. His 
duty is to be thankful to the law for even the very smallest 
favors. 

We wish now to present the opposite view of this subject. 

Life is the gift of a beneficent Creator; but, once bestowed, it 
becomes a right as against all but the Donor. He who confer- 
red can alone rightfully take away. But this gift was for a benefi- 
cent purpose ; it would not be a blessing, but a burden, unless 
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it was designed for happiness ; and we may assume then that life 
is bestowed to the end that the being created may be happy. 
Man has a right to claim that the criterion of the Giver of life 
shall be fulfilled. He has a right, therefore, to happiness. 

The fundamental rights of man are these: 

1. The Right to Existence, and 
2. The Right to Happiness. 

The Creator may bestow or withhold the former at his pleas- 
ure ; but it is inconsistent with his benevolence to bestow the 
former without the latter. 

The fact of existence is one evidence of the right to exist. 
But man has further evidence from the hand of nature of his 
right to life; since he is endowed with instincts devoted to its 
preservation. ‘The gift, so to speak, came in a case for its pro- 
tection. 

1. He has the instinctive love of life, which prompts the desire 
to continued existence. 

2. He has an instinctive love of food, whose promptings sup- 
port life. 

3. He has an instinctive dread of danger to life, which impels 
him to shrink from all harm. 

4. He is instinctively watchful to anticipate and avert evil to 
his existence. 

5. He has an innate disposition to combat, oppose, and destroy 
whatever and whosoever threatens danger or injury to him. 

Now because these are the natural endowments of the man, 
they prove as plainly as natural revelation can, that the intention 
of the Giver of life is that man shall enjoy life. 

The gift and the accompanying impulses for its preservation 
establish the right of existence. 

But the right of happiness may require further illustration. 
This is to be inferred, 

1. From the attributes of the Deity ; and 

2. From the organization of man and the works of creation. 

Wheresoever the Creator is manifested in his works, we be- 
hold evidence of infinite beneficence. He has provided for the 
necessities of all his creatures. Every want is a source of pleas- 
ure, because its means of gratification are abundant. To create 
a being with wants which could not be gratified, would have 
argued the absence of benevolence ; but to create a being whose 
very wants should be a source of happiness, through their abun- 
dant gratification, is evidence of a most ingenious goodness. 
To surround a being with difficulties without the means or intel- 
ligence to overcome them, would have been evil ; but to ordain 
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difficulties as the means of exercising the faculties of a crea- 
ted being, and of bringing him to a higher state of perfection, is a 
blessing emanating from divine wisdom and goodness. To 
endow man with sensibilities for the purpose of enduring pain, 
would be evil; but to ordain those sensibilities for the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, as the antagonist of pain, is good. 

There is no general law of nature which opposes the happiness 
of man ; on the contrary, his constitution is in complete harmony 
with the laws of matter ; and these may be rendered subservient 
to his advancement and happiness. 

Life, then, is bestowed by the Giver of all good for the purpose 
of happiness. If so, to live and be happy is our right. 

But having a right to happiness, man has a right to employ 
the means for its accomplishment. These means will vary accor- 
ding to the constitution of his nature; for there must be an 
appropriate adaptation of the means to the end to be obtained. 
The right to be happy would be vain without the means of 
becoming so. The Creator, therefore, has endowed man with 
certain innate desires, emotions, and faculties, the gratification 
and exercise of which are the means of his happiness. Here is 
the consummation of man’s rights — the right to gratify his natu- 
ral desires ; to supply his natural wants; to exercise his natural 
faculties, as the means of attaining happiness, 

Man’s rights, then, are the incidents of his very nature; and 
if we would define his rights, we must know his mental constitu- 
tion. 

If nature has implanted in all men one uniform desire for any 
particular gratification, it becomes not man to deny that in some 
form indulgence is lawful. A strong natural desire, denied its 
appropriate indulgence, is a source of constant misery. Why 
the universal desire, unless it be lawful? Nature has made it 
lawful by allowing its universality. We speak not now of disor- 
dered appetite, but of healthy, natural desire, directed and 
restrained by the intellectual and superior sentiments. 

“Every species of creature” (says Bishop Butler, in his “ Anal- 
ogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature”), “is, we see, designed for a particu- 
lar way of life, to which the nature, the capacities and quali- 
fications of each species, are as necessary as their external 
circumstances. Both come into the notion of such state, or 
particular way of life, and are constituent parts of it. 

‘Our nature corresponds to our external condition. Without 
this correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and human happiness; which life and happi- 
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ness are therefore the resu/t from our nature and condition 
jointly ; meaning by human life, not Jiving in the literal sense, 
but the whole complex notion commonly understood by those 


words.” 
As well may a man’s right to exist be denied, as his right 


> in the manner pointed out by 


to “move and have his being’ 
the laws of his organization. If it is obvious from his physical 
structure that he was destined to walk erect, who may deny his 
right to do sot If it is equally clear, from his mental organ- 
ization, that he has numerous natural wants and desires which 
demand gratification, and that his Creator has spread around 
him the means of indulgence, who can deny him this means 
of happiness? Not man surely. 

Let no one fear that dangerous conclusions may be drawn 
from these premises. There is a wide difference between the 
rational gratification of human desires, and the abusive indul- 
gence of them. There is the same difference, as between eat- 
ing and gluttony — between drinking and drunkenness — be- 
tween mirthfulness and satire — between justice and vengeance. 
We are not contending for the abuse, but for the enlightened 
gratification of man’s natural desires; not justifying violence 
to the laws of the Creator, but struggling for conformity to 
them. We are seeking to establish the divine origin of hu- 
man rights, and not the divine origin of human transgressions. 
Here will be found no apology for vice, but a vindication of 
virtue. 

We are reasoning from the constitution of man as he comes 
from the hand of his Creator, and not from his transformations 
under his abuses of his nature. We never understood the in- 
quiry in the Jewish scriptures, “Is there evil in the city, and the 
Lord hath not done it ?” In the constitution of the human mind 
there can be no evil. In the abuses of that mind there may be 
much—but “¢he Lord hath not done it.” Man may pervert 
his entire organization to the purposes of evil. Hands that were 
made to till the earth may be imbrued ina brother’s blood. The hu- 
man mind — that noblest emanation from the Divinity of Nature — 
may be exerted in the cause of crime and bloody ambition, instead 
of the study of nature and the advaneement of truth and excellence 
among men. Wit may be perverted to biting sarcasm, and no- 
ble pride to imperious and repulsive arrogance. Faculties given 
to learn the right may be perverted to prove the wrong — and the 
noblest powers of the mind may be prostituted to the most de- 
grading and mischievous pursuits; but all this and much more 
proves nothing against the excellent nature of man, nor that the 
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healthy indulgence and exercise of that nature can tend to the 
promotion of evil. 

When the constitution of man shall be correctly understood, 
he will be found worthy of his origin. He is admitted to be the 
work of an all-wise and beneficent Creator. This alone ought 
to be presumptive evidence in favor of the natural excellence of 
his character. They who assert the natural total depravity of 
man ought to consider his source before they speak so harshly 
of him. It is not easily reconcilable with appropriate reverence 
for the Deity, for a creature to pronounce the noblest work of the 
Creator upon earth to be totally depraved. We have no very 
satisfactory evidence that man was ever any better than he at 
present appears ; nay, the evidence seems to be in favor of his 
progressive improvement from the earliest ages of the world, so 
that Jf he is altogether evil now, in his advanced state of im- 
provement, it is hard to conjecture how bad he may have been 
at first. He certainly could not have promised very fair at the 
commencement of his pilgrimage upon earth! The earth itself 
has advanced toward perfection and adaptation to the wants of 
organised beings, by various stages and grades of improvement, 
and it is in harmony with all analogy to suppose that the races of 
animals and men have kept pace in their improvement with the 
globe which they inhabit. 

How can man be considered an utterly degraded being, when 
his natural endowments are such as we have supposed? Take 
one of the sentiments proper to man — Ideality, or the love of 
the beautiful and perfect—and consider if a being endowed 
with this faculty has not at least some redeeming qualities! We 
quote a beautiful passage from Mr. George Combe :* 


“Where Ideality exists to a considerable extent, there is an innate 
desire for the beautiful, and an instinctive love and admiration of it. 
The arrangements of the Creator in the material world are so far from 
being in opposition to it, that objects calculated in the highest degree 
to excite and gratify ihe feeling are everywhere scattered in the most 
profuse abundance. What are the flowers that deck the fields, com- 
bining perfect elegance of form with the most exquisite loveliness, del- 
icacy and harmony of tint, but objects addressed purely to Ideality, and 
the subordinate faculties of Color and Form? They enjoy not their 
beauty themselves, and afford neither food, raiment, nor protection, to 
the corporeal frame of man, and on this account some persons have 
been led to view them as merely nature’s vanities and shows, possess- 
ed of neither dignity nor utility. But the individual in whom Ideality 
islarge will in rapture say, that these objects, and the lofty mountain, the 
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deep glen, the roaring cataract, and all the varied loveliness of hill and 
dale, fountain and fresh shade, afford to him the banquet of the mind; that 
they pour into his soul a stream of pleasure so intense, and yet so pure 
and elevated, that in comparison with it all the gratifications of sense and 
animal propensity sink into insipidity and insignificance. In short, to the 
phrenologist, the existence of this faculty in the mind, and of external ob- 
jects fitted to gratify it, is one among numberless instances of the bound- 
less beneficence of the Creator toward man; for it isa faculty purely of 
enjoyment, — one whose sole use is to refine, exalt, and extend, the range of 
our other powers, to confer on us higher susceptibilities of improvement, 
and a keener relish for all that is great and glorious in the universe.” 


Let us now continue our inquiry into the nature of man for the 
purpose of ascertaining from his mental constitution what are his 
natural wants and emotions, with a view toa correct derivation 
of his rights. Our inquiry will not be vain, for in this country 
there can be no excuse for the denial of a single right to any hu- 
man being. We have but to prove a right and it may be estab- 
lished by law. Here is encouragement for the investigation of 
human rights. We are our own lawgivers, and our own tyrants, 
if, indeed, tyranny exist at all. 

What then, let us inquire, is the first great natural want of man 
arising from the constitution of his mind? It is the society of his 
fellow-man. 

The hermit restrains and perverts his nature. He may escape 
controversy with others, but he makes war upon himself. He 
exists without living, and dies while he lives —for it is the es- 
sence of human life to dwell in such a position, as that all the 
faculties of the understanding shall have full and various em- 
ployment, and that all the desires and emotions of our nature 
shall have frequent, wholesome, and harmonious gratification and 
exercise. 

Man is so constituted that this cannot take place except in gen- 
eral society. Accordingly, all tradition and history represent 
man as associated in some manner with his fellow-men. From 
the earliest ages to the present time, in some form or another, 
under some sort of league or fellowship, the various tribes, 
races and nations of mankind have associated together, have ac- 
knowledged some common head, king, or government, or have 
been leagued by some compact, voluntarily entered into, and 
often enduring for centuries, guarantied only by the spontaneous 
and universal feeling of an inward and all-absorbing desire of 
man’s nature for companionship with his fellow-man. This 
arises not froma calculation of greater security, nor from the 
facilities which society affords for pecuniary gain. Society 
owes not its origin to asense of fear, nor to the love of money. 
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Neither of these is sufficient to bind man to society in its worst 
forms, and at the hazard of sacrificing many of his dearest rights 
and interests. The worst social condition he can better endure 
than solitude. He can bear the severest blow of tyranny rather 
than banishment from the face of man. Accordingly, he will en- 
dure the bitterest oppression in preference to the sweetest soli- 
tude. It must be, then, that for some great cause society is as 
necessary to his moral nature as food or atmospheric air is to his 
physical — that there are many deep demands of his higher nature 
that can only be answered in the midst of men, and which, un- 
satisfied, leave such an aching void in his soul, that life be- 
comes a burden out of human society. And here we beg to re- 
peat, that this arises not from a sense of fear, nor from the want 
or insecurity of property, out of society. You may wall in the 
solitary man so that nothing can harm him; you may give him 
all of this world’s goods that he can enjoy in his lonely place, 
and he will pine away and wish to die ; for the aching void of his 
nature isnot filled, and he yet needs, as the vital air of heaven, 
the exhilarating influences of human society. These alone can 
breathe into his moral nature the breath of life. Surround him 
with men, and his moral powers, his higher and nobler faculties, 
spring into activity, and he nioves in the moral and intellectual 
majesty of the noblest work of the Creator uponearth. Howis 
this? It may be thus explained : 

If it ean be made to appear that man, in the social state, hath, 
as respects a large number of his desires and wants, as sure a 
guaranty for their gratification as he can possibly have out of it, 
then it follows that, as respects these, he loses nothing by going 
into society. If, moreover, it shall appear that, as to other por- 
tions of his nature, he can be better gratified in the midst of 
men, than as a solitary being, in so far as this portion of human- 
ity is concerned, he becomes a gainer by human fellowship ; so 
that, if the case were left here, we should have shown that man 
gains something, and surrenders nothing, in the social state. 
But if, in proceeding further, it can be established that his no- 
blest endowments of intellect and sentiment cannot be exercised 
nor gratified in any respect, except in the midst of men, then we 
show a case of moral necessity, — that the human constitution 
demands society, — and we establish the absolute right of man to 
dwell in the society of his fellow-men. 

It will suffice to refer to a few instances in which the powers 
of our nature are as well protected and exercised, — and others 
in which they are better provided for in society, than in the soli- 


tary state. 
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1. The love of life. Life is safest in society. Such is the 
man’s nature that he will protect his fellow, rather than do him 
harm. Benevolence prompts to sympathy and kind protection ; 
and the sense of justice adds force and certainty to the operation 
of natural beneficence. All history shows that men, in society, 
guaranty, in some form, and by some mode of action, the right 
to life. Besides, in civilized life, where the arts and sciences 
have attained to any considerable advancement or perfection, 
the comforts of life, and the means of its protection and safe- 
guard, are so abundant and well applied, that a great increase of 
security and protection to life is thereby afforded. 

2. The means of subsistence are greatly increased in the midst 
of the most civilized nations of mankind, by a superior cultiva- 
tion of the earth, by commerce, mechanical invention, and more 
extended and diligent labor. 

3. The desire of property is held in most sacred regard by 
societies of men, its acquisition fostered, and the right to exclu- 
sive possession universally acknowledged. This right is not 
surrendered or abridged, necessarily, by society ; while the means 
of attainment are greatly increased, by an interchange of com- 
modities, a division of labor, improvement in the arts and sci- 
ences, and intellectual cultivation; and there need be no inter- 
ference with it, except for contributions for the general good, 
which in amount fall far short of the advantages for its acquisi- 
tion and protection gained by society. Property gains by socie- 
ty, over and above all loss in contributions for the public use. 

4. The loves of the sexes, in all well-regulated societies, are 
protected by the laws, and their sacred exclusiveness held invio- 
lable. In this respect, man and woman are greatly elevated and 
improved by their social organization in civilized life. 

5. The same may be said of the love of offspring. The pa- 
rent’s love, hope, and pride, receive far greater gratification in 
society, than it is possible for the solitary man to enjoy. 

It thus appears, that these instinctive desires derive a greater 
gratification by human fellowship, than in solitude, and as yet 
man is a gainer by communion with his brethren. A slight de- 
gree of reflection will also show how finely his nobler nature is 
attuned to human fellowship. 

We may concede that the solitary man may exercise his rev- 
erence and awe — that his wonder may be indulged — and that 
his love of the beautiful, and his pride, may be gratified to some 
extent in solitude, — yet it would not be difficult to show a 
decided advantage in all these respects arising to him from ex- 
tensive human intercourse. But there remain certain well-de- 
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fined powers, sentiments, and faculties, peculiar to man, which 
can have no satisfactory exercise out of general society. 

1. “ The faculty of language,” says Mr. Combe, “ implies the 
presence of intelligent beings, with whom we may communicate 
by speech.” In how many ways is this medium of communica- 
ting ideas brought into requisition amid the multitudes of men: 
from simple exclamation, rising upward to the accomplished dis- 
course, the eloquent oration, the exciting romance, the drama, 
the epic poem, the page of history! What a world of thought 
and action stand thus revealed to the human intellect ! 

2. Benevolence demands a wide field of enterprise and exer- 
tion. It enfolds all created beings in its love. The more ex- 
tended its field of action, the greater gratification flows from it. 
it demands many objects on which to rest with kind sympathy 
and expansive love. It would embrace a world of intelligent and 
seusitive beings in its far-reaching sympathy. With what sweet 
expression it adorns the human countenance! How doth it exalt 
that noble brow, and light up the features with an expression of 
love and tenderness, which makes it the welcome visitant of the 
cottage and the palace — of the abode of suffering and distress, 
as well as the scene of happiness and joy! Give place among 
men for this gentle visitant —this minister of mercy — and 
bright radiance of the divinity among the dwellers upon the 
earth. Benevolence demands the society of men, to rejoice in 
their joy, to sorrow in their griefs, to cheer the desponding, and 
to shed her radiant smile of love and tenderness upon all the 
sensitive creation. It has, in its very nature, express relation to 
surrounding life, intelligence, and sensibility. 

3. Man’s sense of justice —the great monitor of the human 
mind, for ever prompting the inner man “to do unto another as 
he would that others should do unto him” — uttering the eternal 
rule of equity and right, —demands also to be in the midst of 
men — in the midst of human and moral action; of which it is 
the great and impartial umpire. Admit a sense of justice, burn- 
ing for action, “ springing eternal in the human mind,” having 
no other office than to prompt man to do right to his fellow-men, 
and yet suppose that his superior nature can be indulged and ex- 
ercised out of society! This is the sovereign power of the hu- 
man mind, the most unyielding of any ; it rewards with a higher 
sanction, it punishes with a deeper agony, than any earthly tribu- 
nal. It never slumbers—never dies. Without this sense of 
right, man would be unfit for human society. With it he is inca- 
pable of enduring solitude. It demands human conduct upon 
which to decide. It has no sphere of action in solitude. 
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Mr. Combe, in his “ Moral Philosophy,” says, that “neither 
benevolence, which delights in universal happiness — nor love of 
approbation, whose gratification is the applause and good opinion 
of others — nor veneration, which gives a tendency to respect 
and yield obedience to superiors — nor conscientiousness, which 
holds the balance wherein the rights of competing parties are 
weighed — has full scope and a sufficiently wide sphere of action. 
Except in general society, the domestic circle is too contracted 
for the purpose.” 

And again: “ The faculties of causality and comparison, which 
are the fountains of reasoning, imply our co-existence with other 
intellectual beings, with whose perceptions and experience we 
may compare our own. Without combination, what advance could 
be made in science, art, or manufactures? As food is related to 
hunger, as light to the sense of vision, so is society adapted to 
the social faculties of man. The presence of human beings is 
indispensable to the gratification and excitement of our mental 
powers in general. What a void and craving is experienced by 
those who are cut off from communication with their fellows !” 

If, then, the social state is necessary to the development and 
exercise of man’s moral and intellectual nature, is it not absurd 
to suppose that he cannot live in society without surrendering a 
portion of his natural rights? If society is his greatest want, is 
it possible that this demand of his nature cannot be answered 
without denying him the proper gratification of some of his re- 
maining wants? Has the wisdom of the Creator so poorly exe- 
cuted his plan, that one part defeats another? Has Infinite 
Beneficence implanted in the same mind various ardent desires, 
the denial of any one of which will render man unhappy, and yet 
ordained that one natural want shall be gratified by the denial ot 
another ?—that man must elect which of all the craving de- 
sires of his nature he will indulge, and which he will restrain, 
and as he chooses, he shall live in society or out of it 
take which he pleases, society or solitude, certain parts of his 
craving nature shall remain for ever unsatisfied ? Absurd and 
impious thought! Man’s whole nature may be gratified, so that 


and 





the harmony of its powers be not disturbed,—and government 
cannot demand the surrender of a single right as a condition of 
man’s existence in the social state. The moralist can easily show 
how the enlightened intellect and moral emotions, controlling 
and regulating the passions, may present a man in the full enjoy- 
ment and exercise of his nature, and yet a blameless man. Let 
it suffice for me to show, that human legislators cannot, without 
an infringement of human rights, deny to man the healthful and 
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harmonious exercise of all his intellectual powers, since this ex- 
ercise is necessary to human happiness. 

It has been a favorite doctrine that the individual substantially 
bargains with society upon becoming a member of it, by surren- 
dering a portion of his natural rights for certain acquired rights 
or advantages, which the laws of government may confer. This 
doctrine has never to our knowledge been well defined ; but it is 
broadly asserted in most of our treatises upon fundamental law. 

This is the apology of tyranny for its usurpation of human 
rights. It admits the deprivation of rights which it causes, but 
points you to certain benefits conferred by the law as a remune- 
ration for your loss. 

Government here has all the advantage. What proper benefit 
it assumes to confer, you had a right to before. So that in fact, 
the supposed legal benefit is but your natural right, and you 
thus retain one right as a compensation for the loss of another. 
But tyranny cannot be sustained without fraud as its ally; and 
this is one of her most subtle pretences. Let us close this door 
to tyranny. Let us prove that nature confers all rights; and 
that the only business of the law is to protect them. 

How can an individual treat with government on such terms 
as will ensure an equitable arrangement between them? It is 
the lamb bargaining with the lion, and the only question is, 
whether the former shall be devoured all at once or only by 
piece-meal. 

The moment we admit the principle that one natural right 
must necessarily be surrendered under government as the price 
of protection to another, we open the door to fraud and force. 
Subtle tyranny will cheat us, and brutal tyranny will compel 
us to surrender the rights of humanity. Success will embold- 
en the coward in his encroachments; and timid acquiescence 
will aggravate the demands of the bold usurper. 

Let our appeal be to the natural laws. Without this found- 
ation all human laws are alike good or bad, just or unjust, 
as human caprice, whim, or selfishness, may declare. Let us 
hold on to our humanity. The social state emanates from our 
proper nature, and must not contradict or wrong it. There 
need be no war between society and the individual man; and 
tyranny alone declares it. There is fraud or force defeating 
the great law of nature in every case of a surrender of human 
rights under human government. 

Who can rise superior to the laws of the Creator, and dic- 
tate the surrender of a single human right? A king? And 
why a king’? He is not the product of nature, but is a mon- 
ster born of ignorance and weak submission. A parliament? 
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What doth a parliament properly represent but the genuine 
rights of humanity? These rights give birth to the parliament, 
and by blotting them out, it would extinguish itself for ever- 
A surrender of human rights! Who stands up before man and 
Heaven to receive the dreadful sacrifice? A man? He dare 
not as man attempt the rash and wicked deed. But government 
— government — may swallow up all rights! And what is 
government in its very nature, but the instrument adopted by 
mankind for the declaration and defence of the rights of hu- 










manity ? 
This inquiry we will attempt to answer in another article. 






WILD FRANK’S RETURN. 







BY WALTER WHITMAN. 







As the sun, one August day some fifty years ago, had just 
passed the meridian of a country-town in the eastern section of 








Long-Island,* a single traveller came up to the quaint, low-roofed 
j village-tavern, opened its half-door, and entered the common 
room. Dust covered the clothes of the wayfarer, and his brow 





was moist with sweat. He trod with a lagging, weary pace; 
though his form and features told of an age not more than nine- 
teen or twenty years. Over one shoulder was slung a sailor’s 
jacket, and in his hand he carried a little bundle. Sitting down 
on a rude bench, he told a female who made her appearance be- 
hind the bar, that he would have a glass of brandy and sugar. 
He took off the liquor at a draught ; after which he lit and began 
to smoke a cigar, with which he supplied himself from his pocket 











—stretching out one leg, and leaning his elbow down on the 
bench, in the attitude of a man who takes an indolent lounge. 
“Do you know one Richard Hall that lives somewhere here 
among you ?” said he. 
“ Mr. Hall’s is down the lane that turns off by that big locust- 
tree,” answered the woman, pointing to the direction through the 
open door; “it’s about half a mile from here to his house.” 
















* The main incidents of this and another story, “ Death in the School-Room,’ 
contributed by the same writer to a preceding number of the Democratic Review, 
were of actual occurrence ; and in the native town of the author, the relation of 
them often beguiles the farmer’s winter-fireside. 
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The youth, for a minute or two, puffed the smoke from his 
mouth very leisurely in silence. His manner had an air of va- 
cant self-sufficiency, rather strange in one of so few years. 

‘“‘T wish to see Mr. Hall,” he said, at length. “ Here’s a silver 
sixpence for any one who’|l carry a message to him.” 

“The boys are all away.— It’s but a short walk, and your 
limbs are young,” replied the female, who was not altogether 
pleased with the easy way of making himself at home, which 
marked her shabby-looking customer. 

That individual, however, seemed to give small attention to 
the hint, but leaned and puffed his cigar-smoke as leisurely as 
before. 

“Unless,” continued the woman, catching a second glance at 
the sixpence; “ unless old Joe is at the stable, as he’s very like- 
ly to be. I’ll go and find out for you.” And she pushed open 
a door at her back, stepping through an adjoining room into a 
yard, whence her voice was the next moment heard calling 
the person she had mentioned, in accents by no means remarka- 
ble for their melody or softness. 

Her search was successful. She soon returned with him who 
was to act as messenger —a little, withered, ragged old man, a 
hanger-on there, whose unshaven face told plainly enough the 
story of his intemperate habits — those deeply-seated habits, now 
too late to be uprooted — that would ere long lay him in a drunk- 
ard’s grave. The young man informed him what the required 
service was, and promised him the reward as soon as he should 
return. 

“ Tell Richard Hall that I’m going on to his father’s house this 
afternoon. If he asks who it is that wishes him here, say the 
person sent no name,” said the stranger, sitting up from his in- 
dolent posture, as the feet of old Joe were about leaving the 
door-stone, and his bleared eyes turned to catch the last sentence 
of the mandate. 

“And yet, perhaps you may as well,” added the youth, com- 
muning a moment with himself: “you may tell him his brother 
Frank, Wild Frank, it is, who wishes him to come.” The old 
man departed on his errand, and he who called himself Wild 
Frank tossed his nearly smoked cigar out of the window, and 
folded his arms in thought. 

No better place than this, probably, will occur to give a brief 
account of some former events in the life of the young stranger 
resting and waiting at the village inn. Fifteen miles east of that 
inn lived a farmer named Hall, a man of good repute, well off in 
the world, and head of a large family. He was fond of gain— 
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required all his boys to labor in proportion to their age,— and 
his right-hand man, if he might not be called favorite, was his 
eldest son Richard. This eldest son, an industrious, sober-faced 
young fellow, was invested by his father with the powers of sec- 
ond in command ; and as strict and swift obedience was a prime 
tenet in the farmer’s domestic government, the children all qui- 
etly submitted to their brother’s sway — all but one, and that one 
was Frank. The farmer’s wife was a quiet woman, in rather 
tender health ; and though for all her offspring she had a mother’s 
love, Frank’s kiss ever seemed sweetest to her lips. She loved 
him more than the rest — perhaps, as in a hundred similar instan- 
ces, for his being so often at fault, and so often blamed. In 
truth, however, he seldom received more blame than he deserved, 
for he was a capricious, high-tempered lad, and up to all kinds 
of mischief. From these traits, he was known in the neighbor- 
hood by the name of Wild Frank. 

Among the farmer’s stock there was a fine young blood mare 
—a beautiful creature, large and graceful, with eyes like dark- 
hued jewels, and her color that of the deep night. It being a 
custom of the farmer to let each of his boys have something 
about the farm that they could call their own, and take care 
of as such, Black Nell, for so the mare was called, had somehow 
or other fallen to Frank’s share. He was very proud of her, and 
thought as much of her comfort as his own. The elder brother, 
however, saw fit to claim for himself, and several times to exer- 
cise a privilege of managing and using Black Nell, notwithstand- 
ing what Frank considered his prerogative. On one of these 
occasions a hot dispute arose, and, after much angry blood, it 
was referred to the farmer for settlement. He decided in favor 
of Richard, and added a harsh lecture to his other son. The 
farmer was really unjust ; and Wild Frank’s face paled with rage 
and mortification. That furious temper which he had never been 
taught to curb, now swelled like an overflowing torrent. With 
difficulty restraining the exhibition of his passions, as soon as he 
got by himself he swore that not another sun should roll by and 
find him under that roof. In the night he silently rose, and, turn- 
ing his back on what he thought an inhospitable home, in mood 
in which child should never Jeave the parental roof, bent his 
steps toward the city. 

It may well be imagined that alarm and grief perveded the 
whole of the family, ori discovering Frank’s departure. And as 
week after week melted away and brought no tidings of him, his 
poor mother’s heart grew wearier and wearier. She spoke not 
much, but was evidently sick in spirit. Nearly two years had 
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elapsed, when about a week before the incidents at the com- 
mencement of this story, the farmer’s family were joyfully sur- 
prised by receiving a letter from the long absent son. He had 
been to sea, and was then in New-York, at which port his vessel 
was just arrived. He wrote in a gay strain; appeared to have 
lost the angry feeling which caused his flight from home; and 
said he heard in the city that Richard had married, and settled 
several miles from home, where he wished him all good luck and 
happiness. Wild Frank wound up his letter by promising, as 
soon as he could get through the imperative business of his ship, 
to pay a visit to his home and native place. On Tuesday of the 
succeeding week, he said, he would be with them. 

Within half an hour after the departure of Old Joe, the form 
of that ancient personage was seen slowly wheeling round the 
locust-tree at the end of the lane, accompanied by a stout young 
man in primitive homespun apparel. The meeting between Wild 
Frank and his brother Richard was hardly of that kind which 
generally takes place between persons so closely related ; neither 
could it be called distant or coo]. Richard pressed his brother 
to go with him to the farm-house, and refresh and repose him- 
self for some hours at least, but Frank declined. 

“They will all expect me at home this afternoon,” he said, 
“T wrote to them! would be there to-day.” 

“But you must be very tired, Frank,” rejoined the other ; 
“won’t you let some of us harness up and carry yout Or if 
you like—” he stopped a moment, and a trifling suffusion spread 
over his face; “if you like, I’ll put the saddle on Black Nell — 
she’s here at my place now, and you can ride home like a lord.” 

Frank’s face colored a little, too. He paused for a moment in 
thought — he was really foot-sore, and exhausted with his jour- 
ney that hot day, — so he accepted his brother’s offer. 

“You know the speed of Nell as well as I,” said Richard; 
“T’ll warrant when I bring her here you'll say she’s in as good 
order as ever.” So telling him to amuse himself for a few min- 
utes as well as he could, Richard left the tavern. 

Could it be that Black Nell knew her old master? She neighed, 
and rubbed her nose on his shoulder; and as he put his foot in 
the stirrup and rose on her back, it was evident that they were 
both highly pleased with their meeting. Bidding his brother 
farewell, and not forgetting Old Joe, the young man set forth on 
his journey for his father’s house. As he left the village behind, 
and came upon the long, monotonous road before him, his mind 
began to meditate on the reception he should meet with. He 
thought on the circumstances of his leaving home; and he 
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thought, too, on his course of life, how it was being frittered 
away and lost. Very gentle influences came over Wild Frank’s 
mind then, for he yearned to show his parents that he was sorry 
for the trouble he had cost them. He blamed himself for his 
former follies, and even felt remorse that he had not acted more 
kindly to Richard and gone to his house. Oh, it had been a sad 
mistake of the farmer that he did not teach his children to love 
one another. It was a foolish thing that he prided himself on, of 
governing his little flock well, when sweet affection, gentle for- 
bearance, and brotherly faith, were almost unknown among them. 

The day was now advanced, though the heat poured down with 
a strength little less oppressive than at noon. Frank had accom- 
plished the greater part of his journey; he was within three 
miles of his home. The road here led over a high, tiresome 
hill, and he determined to stop on the top of it and rest himself, 
as well as give the animal he rode a few minutes’ breath. How 
well he knew the place! And that mighty oak, standing just out- 
side the fence on the very summit of the hill, often had he re- 
posed under its shade. It would be pleasant for a few minutes to 
stretch his limbs there again as of old, he thought to himself ; 
and he dismounted from the saddle and led Black Nell under the 
tree. Mindful of the comfort of his favorite, he took from his 
little bundle, which he had strapped behind him on the mare’s 
back, a piece of small, strong cord, four or five yards in length, 
which he tied to the bridle, and wound and tied the other end, for 
security, round his own wrist; then throwing himself at full 
length upon the ground, Black Nell was at liberty to graze 
around him, without danger of straying away. 

It was a calm scene, and a pleasant. There was no rude 
sound — hardly even a chirping insect —to break the sleepy si- 
lence of the place. The atmosphere had a dim, hazy cast, and 
was impregnated with overpowering heat. The young man lay 
there minute after minute, as time glided away unnoticed ; for 
he was very tired, and his repose was sweet to him. Occasion- 
ally he raised himself and cast a listless look at the distant land- 
scape, veiled as it was by the slight mist. Atlength his repose 
was without such interruptions. His eyes closed, and though at 
first they opened languidly again at intervals, after a while they 
shut altogether. Could it be that he slept? It was so, indeed. 
Yielding to the drowsy influences about him, and to his prolonged 
weariness, he had fallen into a deep, sound slumber. Thus he 
lay ; and Black Nell, the original cause of his departure from 
his home — by a singular fatality the companion of his return — 
quietly cropped the grass at his side. 
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An hour nearly passed away, and yet the young man slept on. 
The light and heat were not glaring now: a change had come 
over the aspect of the scene. There were signs of one of those 
sudden thunder-storms that in our climate spring up and pass over 
so quickly and so terribly. Masses of vapor loomed up in the 
horizon, and a dark shadow settled on the woods and fields. The 
leaves of the great oak rustled together over the youth’s head. 
Clouds flitted swiftly in the sky, like bodies of armed men coming 
up to battle at the call of their leader’s trumpet. A thick rain- 
drop fell now and then, while occasionally hoarse mutterings of 
thunder sounded in the distance: yet the slumberer was not 
aroused. Lo! thus in the world you may see men steeped in 
lethargy while a mightier tempest gathers over them. Even as 
the floods are about to burst— as the warning caution is sent 
forth, they close their eyes, and dream idly, and smile while they 
dream. Many athroned potentate, many a proud king with his 
golden crown, will start wildly in the midst of the thundercrash, 
and the bright glaring of the storm, and wonder that he saw it 
not when it was coming. 

It was strange that the young man did not awake. Perhaps his 
ocean-life had taught him to rest undisturbed amid the jarring of 
elements. The storm was now coming on in its fury. Black 
Nell had ceased grazing, and stood by her sleeping master with 
ears erect, and her long mane and tail waving in the wind. It 
seemed quite dark, so heavy were the clouds. The blast came 
sweepingly, the lightning flashed, and the rain fell in torrents. 
Crash after crash of thunder seemed to shake the solid earth. 
And Black Nell, she stood now, an image of beautiful terror, 
with her fore feet thrust out, her neck arched, and her eyes glit- 
tering balls of fear. At length, after a dazzling and lurid glare, 
there came a peal —a deafening crash —as if the great axle was 
rent ; it seemed to shiver the very central foundations, and every 
object appeared reeling like a drunken man. God of Spirits! 
the startled mare sprang off like a ship in an ocean-storm — her 
eyes were blinded with terror—she dashed madly down the 
hill, and plunge after plunge, — far, far away, — swift as an ar- 
row, — dragging the hapless body of the sleeper behind her. 

In the low, old-fashioned dwelling of the farmer there was a 
large family group, The men and boys had gathered under shel- 
ter at the approach of the storm; and the subject of their talk 
was the return of the long absent son. The mother spoke of 
him, too, and her eyes brightened with pleasure as she spoke. 
She had made all the little domestic preparations — cooked his 
favorite dishes — and arranged for him his own bed, in its own 
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old place. As the tempest was at its fury they discussed the 
probability of his getting soaked by it; and the provident dame 
had already selected some dry garments for a change. But the 
rain was soon over, and nature smiled again in her invigorated 
beauty. The sun shone out as it was dipping in the west. 
Drops sparkled on the leaf-tips, — coolness and clearness were in 
the air. 

The clattering of a horse’s hoofs came to the ears of those 
who were gathered there. It was on the other side of the house 
that the wagon road led; and they opened the door and rushed 
through the adjoining room to the porch. What a sight it was 
that met them there! Black Nell stood a few feet from the door, 
with her neck crouched down; she drew her breath long and 
deep, and vapor rose from every part of her reeking body. And 
with eyes starting from their sockets, and mouths agape in stu- 
pifying terror, they beheld on the ground near her a mangled, 
hidevus mass — the rough semblance of a human form — all bat- 
tered, and cut, and bloody. Attached to it was the fatal cord, 
dabbled over with gore. Fearful and sickening was the object. 
And as the mother gazed—for she could not withdraw her 
eyes—and the appalling truth came upon her mind, she sank 
down without shrick or utterance, into a deep, deathly swoon. 


ASHES OF ROSES. 


Tis noon —the little shepherdess doth watch her flock at play, 
And thanks the gladsome summer for its best and brightest day ; 
From time to time her happy thoughts in simple song she weaves, 
And twines from out her tiny hands her garland of green leaves. 


Around the still and sunny vale the mountains bleak arise, 

And the little maiden lifts to them her deep and earnest eyes,— 
As sweet among those giant hills lieth that valley lone, 

So hast thou, gentlest one, among thy ruder brethren grown. 


How green the grass is growing, and the flowers how bright they bloom! 
The stream shall be my looking-glass, the dell my tiring-room,— 

And yon, amid the mountains, where my eye cannot see, 

Oh, is*there not a winsome youth who kindly thinks of me ? 


And now across the noontide-sky a cloud its shadow flings, 
Still in the gladness of her heart the little maiden sings, 
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A song of plaintive melody, a song of olden-time, 
While softly to her voice keeps tune the distant village-chime. 


But now from out the dark thick cloud the tempest’s might hath rushed, 
Leaps the wild lightning, and the song upon her lip is hushed,— 

She throws back her bright tresses, for the air is close and warm, 

And looks with quiet rapture on the glory of the storm. 


Then from the darkness of the skies a voice of terror spake, 

And to its fearful message bade the mountain echoes wake,— 
Another and a louder crash, more fearful than the rest ! — 

The maiden bent her head, and clasped her hands upon her breast. 


Another !— and she raised the lustrous beauty of her eye, 

And its steadfast look said — “‘ Father, I do not fear to die!” 
Another ! — and with gentlest sigh, with softest word of prayer, 
The child had breathed her happy soul upon the summer air. 


And from the mountain’s rugged breast there burst a wailing wild, 
They sang their own rude lullaby, and sorrowed o’er their child ; 
But deep from out their strong holds a sadder voice shall come, 
When the sweet blighted flower is borne unto her silent home. 


The anger of the storm is spent —’ tis sunshine on the plain, 

It plays around the form of her it may not warm again ; 

And what, of all it looks upon, hath such a tender grace, 

As that fair head laid low for aye, and that sweet upturned face! 


Sweet Marian, the flowers shall mourn the playmate of their love, 
The trees shall miss thy music, and the singers of the grove, 

Thy parents weep as parents weep — and from one heart this day 
With its unlooked for bitterness shall never pass away. 


In mute surprise and wonderment, thy flock around thee stand, 
They miss the cheering of thy voice, the guiding of thy hand, 
While thou art hid within the arms, and shielded in the breast, 
Of Him who leads His tender lambs in the green fields of rest. 


Yet surely should the parent’s voice be welcome to the child, 
Whether it come at noon or night, in gentle tones or wild,— 
And, I, oh Father, when Thy will shall call my soul away, 
May I as calmly hear Thy word —as placidly obey! 
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SKETCHES OF CHARACTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. - 
No. Il.— THE KNIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “ CROMWELL,” &C. 


TueERE is a little hostelrie in the village of Merk Braine, which 
bears the marks to this day of the most extreme antiquity ; and 
which, if it be not the same that offered hospitality to travellers 
in the days of Philip Augustus—those glorious days of old 
knight-errantry !—— occupies at least the same position, and dis- 
charges the same functions now, as did its scarcely ruder proto- 
type long centuries ago. 

It was, at the period of which I write, a wretched clay-built 
hut, with unglazed lattices; a ragged porch of old worm-eaten 
timber ; a bush, or dry branch, rather, over the door; and a bro- 
ken flagon suspended from a pole at the gable, to indicate to pas- 
sers-by the character of the tenement. Uninviting, however, as 
was the exterior of the building, and unpromising of better cheer 
within, so rude were the accommodations of the age, and so 
threatening the aspect of the evening — for it was autumn, and 
the equinoctial storm, which had for some time past been brew- 
ing, seemed now about to burst in earnest — that an exclamation 
of pleasure rose to the lips of the leader of a little party of 
horse, as he drew in his bridle at the door, and shouted for the 
hostler. 

He was a tall and powerful man, of some six or eight-and-thirty 
years, with a bold, manly countenance, sun-burnt and darkened 
by exposure to all weathers ; a full, well-opened eye, of a bright 
sparkling blue, and a quantity of close-curled auburn locks clus- 
tering round his temples. His beard and moustaches — for he 
wore both— were considerable darker than his hair; but the 
latter were so small and closely trimmed, as to detract nothing 
from the effect of his well-cut firm mouth, which, with his ample 
brow, was decidedly the finest feature of his face. His dress 
was the superb attire of a baron of that day in his complete war- 
harness, except that he wore on his head only a low cap of black 
velvet, trimmed round the brim with ermine, while his casque 
was suspended from the saddle-bow of his principal attendant. 
He was, then, sheathed from the throat downward, in panoply of 
plated Milaa steel, polished till it glanced to every beam of light 
like a Venetian mirror ; — yet it glanced not with the cold lustre 
of plain burnished iron; for, in the tempering of the metal, it 
had been wrought to a rich purplish blue, resembling not a little 
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the finest modern enamel, and was moreover engrailed, to use 
the technical term, with threads of golden wire, so exquisitely 
welded, in patterns of rare arabesque, into the harder steel, that 
the two substances were perfectly incorporated. It must not be 
supposed, however, that the whole of this superb suit was exposed 
to the sunshine, which, reflected from its surface, would have 
been intolerable to the wearer, or to the rain, which would, ere 
long, have dimmed its polish ; nothing, in fact, was visible of the 
armor, except the gorget defending the neck, the brassards, vant- 
braces, and gauntlets, on the arms, and the splents covering the 
legs from the knee downward ; for all the chest and thighs of the 
rider were clad, above the mail, in a surcoat, or loose frock, of 
fine white Flanders cloth, fringed with deep bullion, and having 
a chained dragon — the well-known cognizance of the Counts of 
Tankarville — emblazoned on the breast, on thick embroideries 
of gold. This splendid warrior, however, carried no offensive 
weapon, with the exception of a richly-mounted dagger at his 
girdle; nor was he mounted on his ponderous charger, but on a 
slight and delicate Arabian, of a deep iron gray, whose springy 
limbs and slender pasterns would have seemed utterly inade- 
quate to bear the weight of so large a man sheathed in so pon- 
derous a harness, had not its wild large eye, its red expanded 
nostril, and its proud tremulous snort, as it chafed against the 
curb, proclaimed it full of the indomitable spirit of its desert 
sires. His attendants were three in number. An old dark vet- 
eran, with hair as white as snow, but with a ruddy, sun-burnt 
face, radiant with health and animation —who, mounted ona 
strong black charger, bore, in addition to his own accoutre- 
ments, his master’s lance and helmet. The other two were or- 
dinary men-at-arms of the period; armed, indeed, with unusual 
exactness, and mounted on beasts that might have borne a king 
to battle. Of these, one carried the two-handed broadsword of 
the knight, with its embroidered baldric, and the small heater- 
shaped shield, embossed with the same bearing as his surcoat ; 
the other led his destrier, a tall, full-blooded, Andalusian, red- 
roan, with snow-white mane and tail, barded for battle. Ponder- 
ous, indeed, was the burthen, both of man and horse, in those 
days; for the knight’s charger bore, in addition to its huge pla- 
ted demipique, & chamfront covering the forehead, connected to 
a series of stout plates running down the vertebre of the neck, 
and fastened to the saddle-bow ; a poitrel of fluted steel protect- 
ing the whole chest and counter, and the bard proper, guarding 
the loins and croupe, from the cantle of the saddle to the tail. 
- All this armature was wrought point device, to match the har- 
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ness of the rider, and, like that, was covered by a housing, as 
it was termed, of white cloth richly laced, and decorated in sev- 
eral places with the same figure of the chained dragon. From 
the pommel of the saddle were slung, one on either hand, a bat- 
tle-axe of Damascene steel, and a heavy mace-at-arms. The reins 
of the bridle were not composed of leather, but of two plates of 
metal, a hand’s breadth wide in the centre, but tapering toward 
the bit to which they were attached by solid rings, and toward 
the hand-piece, where they were connected by a stout thong of 
bull’s hide. 

Such were the persons, and such their attire, who lighted 
down, a short space before sunset, at the door of the village tav- 
ern, seemingly not a little pleased to have attained its shelter be- 
fore the storm should burst, which was already howling through 
the forest. 

** Matthieu,” exclaimed the knight, as he sprang down from 
his palfrey, with a clang and clatter that might have been heard 
half a mile off, —‘ Matthieu, good friend, let the men take the 
bridles off, and feed the chargers; but bid them on no terms un- 
bard them, nor lay their armor off themselves. These woods of 
Soignies and Ardenne are rarely free of brigands; and though 
we have heard tell that those infernal miscreants Talebard Tale- 
bardin, and the Rouge Batard, have fallen back into Normandy, 
before King Philip’s host, I hold it likelier far that they would 
tarry here in force, to waylay the small parties, such as mine 
and five hundred others, which are all straggling up to the ren- 
dezvous at Mirepoix. Look to it, old companion; and then come 
in and see what cheer we may find for the night: sorry enough, 
i trow; but ‘ better,’ as the adage goes, ‘a beggar’s cassock, than 
no covering in a storm.’ ” 

And with these words, he entered the single room, which oc- 
cupied the whole ground floor of the cabin, serving for kitchen, 
hall, and parlor ; wherein he found an old and withered crone, as 
deaf, apparently, as a stone-wall ; for she took no notice what- 
ever of his entrance, her back being turned as he stooped under 
the low doorway, though he made noise enough, with his jing- 
ling spurs and clashing harness, to have aroused the seven 
sleepers. 

“What ho! good dame,” he cried, “canst give us somewhat 
to eat, and a drink of good strong wine to warm us this cold 
night?” And as he spoke, he flung himself into a huge old- 
fashioned settee, by the hearth, the woman gazing at him all the 
time with an air of stupid bewilderment, which excited his mirth 
to such a degree that he laughed, literally, till the tears ran down 
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his cheeks ; increasing her confusion and dismay by every suc- 
ceeding peal of merriment. At length, after sundry ineffectual 
efforts, interrupted by fresh shouts of laughter, he made her com- 
prehend his meaning ; and, that once done, she speedily produced 
some cold provisions, with a flask or two of wine, very superior 
in quality to what could have been expected, from the appear- 
ance of the hut. The joints, however, of roast boar’s flesh, and 
the venison pastry, which composed the principal parts of the 
entertainment, had all suffered considerable dilapidation ; and it 
was in apologizing for this, that the old woman let fall some ex- 
pressions which aroused in an instant the jealousy of the wary 
soldier. 

“It was a party,” she said, “ from Ghent, or Bruges, or Ant- 
werp it might be, that had passed by at noon with a great train 
of merchandise ; and such an angel of a lady — so young, and 
soft, and tender, and kind-spoken! Poor thing,” she added, 
“poor thing! ’t was pity they had rid forth into the forest; 
but the Lord’s will be done; and if it be his pleasure, sure he 
ean guard them from the peril —” 

“Peril! what peril, dame?” shouted the count, so loudly that 
she failed not to hear and comprehend him; — “ what peril they 
should run I know not, unless it be a late ride into Braine la Leud ; 
and it may be a ducking — which, I trow, will scarcely drown 
this beautiful Bourgeoise. Ha! say, what peril ?” 

“* Well, well! she knew not,” she made answer; “the forest 
never was over safe; besides, the Gray Monk of Soignies was 
here as they came up, and mingled with their train, and ques- 
tioned closely of their route. God send it be all well: I bea 
poor old helpless thing, and know nought of their doings.” 

“ By our lady of Bonsecours!” muttered the knight between 
his teeth, “but it seems to me thou dost know over much for 
honesty ;” and then — “ Whose doings, mother?” he continued ; 
“and who is this Gray Monk of Soignies? or what hath he to 


’ 


make with their well-doing ?” 

“ Nay, nay! I know not; all the world, I thought, had heard 
tell of the Gray Brother —all the world twenty leagues round.” 

“But happening not to dwell within twenty leagues round, | 
have not heard tell of the Gray Brother ; so now, I prithee, dame, 
enlighten me.” 

But by no exhortations, or even threats, could he extort an- 
other word from her; for she had apparently relapsed into im- 
penetrable deafness, and sat crooning some old ballad over the 
hearth, a picture of the most utter imbecility. The knight pon- 
dered for a few minutes deeply ; and once he half rose from his 
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seat, as if to order out his horses; but when he reflected on the 
distance they had journeyed without any bait, he sank down 
again in the settee, drained a deep draught of wine, and with his 
eyes fixed on the embers of the wood-fire, continued in a fit of 
musing, until he was interrupted by the entrance of the old 
écuyer Matthieu, and the two men-at-arms, from the stable. 

Bidding his followers take care of themselves, and get to their 
food quickly, for he should start again so soon as the steeds had 
eaten up their provender, he was again relapsing into thought, 
when his squire addressed him suddenly — 

“* Where be the servants of the inn, beau sire ?” 

“There be none, Matthieu,” answered the knight very quick- 
ly ; “not a soul, save this old cursed witch, who, whether she 
be deaf or no, simple or over quick, by mine honor I am at loss 
to tell!” 

“Nor be there any hostlers in the stable-yard; though there 
be forty stalls of stabling, and corn and hay sufficient for a squad- 
rom, and plenty of dry litter, and signs enow of many horses! 
Nor is there, for so much as I can Jearn, one man in the whole 
village — if village one may call this heap of filthy hovels. Not 
a soul have I seen, but one foxy-headed boy, who ran away and 
hid himself so that we could not find him.” 

“T fancy, my good Matthieu,” replied the count quite coolly, 
“] fancy we have fallen into a precious den of routiers and écor- 
cheurs. The hag let out, I know not what of travellers who had 
passed by at noon, and were all like to come to evil; but [ could 
make nought out of her.” 

“So please you, beau sire,” interrupted one of the men-at-arms, 
who had been listening attentively, their own suspicions having 
been much awakened, “ So please you, beau sire, but that I have 
heard say you do not like such doings, [ could find a way to 
make her hear, though she were as deaf as the grave: and answer, 
too, though she were as dumb as a hedgehog.” 

“* How so, Clement Mareuil ?” asked his master sternly: “ How 
could you make this wretched old hag hear, if the drums of her 
ears be palsied ?” 

“Easily, beau sire, easily! Let me but tie your bunch of 
matches between her fingers, and just light the ends, I warrant 
me she will tell all her secrets that you shall hear them a league 
distant. When I was carrying a free lance in Schoenvelt’s light 
bataillon —”’ 

“ Hark thee, Clement,” interrupted the knight ; “I have heard 
say that Schoenvelt’s light batallion was little other than a band 
of tondeurs. Himself, | know, though a fierce champion, and a 
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manly, to have been at the best a barbarous marauder. Now 
mark me! Let me hear such words as these once more ! much 
more let me hear of your doing deviltries such as you phrase so 
glibly !~- and, were you the best spear in Flanders, I would strip 
you of my bearings, and scourge you with my stirrup leathers, 
till your back should be more tender than your mercy! For 
shame! you a soldier, and talk of torturing a woman !” 

* Nay, nay, beau sire,’ answered the man much abashed ;— 
* pardon me, for | meant no evil. Every one knows that all the 
villains hereabout are in league with the Gray Monk of Soignies, 
and the Red Bastard. I warrant me this old hag knows all their 
haunts as well as | know —” 

“ Methinks you know too much, Clement,” interposed Mat- 
thieu, “of these routiers thyself. I warrant me, thou countest 
fellowship with this Red Bastard!” 

“No, no, sir! not so bad as that,” replied the soldier, looking 
very much confused ; “not I, indeed — though to say truly,” he 
continued, “ when! served Shoenvelt, there was a proper man-at- 





arms among his free companions—as hideous as the foul fiend 
to look upon, and as cruel too, to say the least of it!—andI 
have heard say he is the man who now bears that soubriquet. He 
was base-born, I know ; and his hair was as red as a fox’s brush, 
and twice as coarse. He was a stout lance, and a right bold 
rider ; but God forbid that I should count fellowship with such 
an utter devil !” 

“ And who is the Gray Monk of Soignies, sirrah? since thou 
knowest all about it,” the knight demanded; “ this old jade spoke 
of him but now.” 

“Ah, ah! I thought so, beau sire; I said as much a while 
since. Why, the Gray Monk is one whom, but that he walks the 
earth in human shape, and that saw him once well nigh killed 
in a mélée, 1 would swear was the arch enemy of man! Why, 
beau sire, it was he who forced the knight of Vitry’s castle, and 
crucified him over the aitar of his own chapel, while his men vio- 
lated his wife and his two sisters before his very eyes!” 

“To horse !”’ exclaimed the knight, springing to his feet ; “to 
horse, then, on the instant! Away, Clement and Raoul; screw 
on my casque, Matthieu, and hang my shield about my neck, 
and belt me with my espaldron, else shall more villanies be done 
this night. To horse, my men, right hastily !” 

With the first words of their master the men-at-arms hurried 
to the stable to fetch out the chargers, but ere five minutes had 
elapsed they both returned, dragging in between them a stolid- 
looking, red-haired boy, whom they swore they had caught on 
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the point of knocking a large spike-nail — which they produced, 
together with a hammer, as evidence of the fact — into the hoof 
of the knight’s roan charger. The old woman’s eye lightened, 
as the boy was dragged in, for a moment; but she instantly re- 
sumed her appearance of stupidity, and sat, as before, rocking 
herself to and fro, and droning over an old song, careless, ap- 
parently, and ignorant of all that passed before her. 

“How now, young villain! For what wouldst thou have 
lamed my war-horse ?” cried the count, now excited into a par- 
oxysm of fury. ‘“ Speak out! speak out! —or by the God that 
made me, base peasant, I will flog thee till all thy bones are bare, 
and hang thee afterward, head downward, over those slow wood 
ashes. Speak, or—an thou diest not — my name is not Hugues 
de Coucy !” 

The boy glared up into his face, with an air of stubborn reso- 
lution, but spoke not, nor made any sign. 

“Off with thy sword-belt, Clement Mareuil, bind him to yon 
door-post, and lash him till he find his tongue.” His orders 
were obeyed upon the instant. The first blow of the heavy 
thong fell on the naked shoulders of the peasant, and instantly a 
broad, long, livid wheal rose on the writhing flesh! a second, 
and the blood spirted to the ceiling, as if from a sword-cut! a 
third time Clement’s arm’ was raised, and the stubborn sufferer 
cowered beneath the lash; when the old hag sprung up—“A 
thousand curses on thee, fool! Why dost not tell them that the 
Gray Brother gave thee ten Flemish florins to lame the horse of 
every traveller should come up ere sun-set, that none might in- 
terrupt their doings in the forest? And now thou knowest it 
all, sir knight, and much good may it do thee! for long ere you 
reach the’ great chestnut they will have slain the men-at-arms, 
and rifled the rich goods, and worked their will on the wenches ! 
Ha! ha! ha! —now go thy ways, sir knight, and make the best 
on’t !” 

“Not I, by heavens, till I have found a guide.” 

“There is no better in the country, beau sire,” interposed Mat- 
thieu, “than Clement. He knows this province for thirty leagues 
around, as well as ere a fox that has its earth in the forest ; is it 
not so, Mareuil ?” 

“Ay, is it,” answered the vassal, “seeing I was born in’t my- 
self. Yes, yes, beau sire, I can lead you to the great chestnut, 
and to the headless cross in the beech woods, and to the broken 
bridge, and to every other haunt of these marauders.” 

“‘ How didst thou gain this knowledge, Clement? Hast thou, 
indeed, consorted with these canaille? Then thou art no more 
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man of Hugues de Coucy! Off with my cognizances, sirrah! 
Get thy ways hence, and deem it mercy I let thee go alive!” 

“No, no! beau sire! These same ecorcheurs, tondeurs, and 
pilleurs, as they now call them, were once good honest foresters, 
ere the wars made them first fierce soldiers, and then disbanded 
desperadoes, and now barbarous banditti. Many a deer I’ve 
struck with them by moonlight; and all their haunts and trysting 
trees I know of old, though twenty years have passed since l 
saw Ardenne.” 

‘‘Away, then! en avant! Cry Tankarville to horse, and to 
the rescue!” And in five minutes’ space they had buckled on 
their weapons, and mounted their war-horses, and rode off at a 
long hard trot along the very road by which the Flemish mer- 
chants had passed, four hours before, into the forest. 

“The foul fiend follow ye, and hunt ye to perdition!” ex- 
claimed the woman, as they rode off clanging from the door, 
“and if ye reach the headless cross at day-break, ye shall find 
horse enough to barry ye!” 

Dark waxed the night and darker, as they pursued their way 
with unabated zeal —and the wind rose, and roared among the 
tall trees of the forest ; and whirled whole flights of leaves, and 
many a broken branch, away before its furious sweep; and the 
clouds blotted the faint stars; and, save that now and then a 
flash of lurid lightning flickered across the moonless sky, it had 
been palpable and solid gloom. 

Onward they rode, still onward! and still the night waxed 
wilder — no rain fell from the scudding clouds, but the fierce 
wind raved awfully — and the thunder muttered in one continual 
dull reverberation from every quarter of the firmament, and the 
whole sky was one incessant blaze of blue and sulphurous fire. 
The deep road through the forest was illuminated bright as at 
noonday ; and so full was the atmosphere of the electric fluid, 
that a faint lambent flame played constantly about the armor of 
the men, and flickered on the points of their weapons — an awful 
and appalling sight! yet, as it seemed, innocuous! 

Still onward! they rode onward! Night had no terrors —not 
even such a night as this — for one like Hugues de Coucy, when 
his high valor was spurred to its mettle by a high purpose. On- 
ward! and now they passed the great chestnut-tree, a landmark 
known for leagues, but all around was silent and deserted ; they 
wheeled around an angle of the road, the lightnings blazed 
across the causeway, and showed a scene that might have struck 
a chill to the most fiery heart. Five horses were there, plunging 
to and fro, and writhing in mute agony, hamstrung by the ban- 
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ditti, who had not spared the time, or who had lacked the will, 
to save them hours of torture. Beneath the feet of these, man- 
gled and maimed by their incessant plungings, but happily insen- 
sible to any pain or outrage, lay in their curdled gore eight 
human bodies!—four stout armed serving-men, three of them 
shot into their faces with barbed arrows, one slain outright by a 
spear-thrust !—a youthful gentleman, an aged steward, or sen- 
éschal, and two unarmed grooms, hacked with unnumbered 
wounds — all foully, barbarously slaughtered ! 

The knight pulled up his charger on the spot ; and, at the mo- 
ment, a loud ery for aid fell on his sharpened ear. 

“Who calls ?” he cried; “who calls for succor ? — In God’s 
name, it is here!” 

“J, Arnold Morillon, of Bruges,” replied a faint voice from the 
forest. “I am bound here, to the oak-tree !” 

“Good Lord! mine ancient friend Morillon! — Hold my horse, 
Clement Mareuil, hold my horse!—follow, Matthieu! Be of 
good cheer, fair master Morillon— it is thine old friend Hugues 
de Coucy, whose ransom thou didst pay, in past years, to Fer- 
rard Earl of Flanders! — all shall yet be well with thee — ay, by 
St. Paul, and well avenged !” 

In another moment the old man was released from his bonds ; 
and, refreshed by a draught of wine from a huge dottiau, or 
leathern-bottle, which hung at the squire’s pommel, was speedily 
able to recount his grievances. 

A few words told the fatal story. At early evening they had 
been ambushed by a band of four robbers only ; — three of their 
armed retainers had been shot down in the first onset, the other 
speared by the Red Bastard —“ and then!” he added, half-suffo- 
cated as he spoke by fierce and passionate grief — ‘and then 
they slaughtered in cold blood my sister’s son — my dear, my 
fair-haired William !— they slaughtered mine old faithful stew- 
ard! they slaughtered my poor varlets! and they have dragged 
away my girl— my hope, my more than life! — Marguerite de 
Beaufoy, to infamy, and agony, and death !” 

“Clement, canst guide us farther ?” 

“To the Red Bastard’s presence!” 

“Come then, kind Morillon, take one more draught of wine, 
mount on Grey Termagant, and ride with us right hopefully. 
What has been done can be, ay, and shall be avenged! but can- 
not be amended. What is undone as yet, as yet may be pre- 
vented. God and the good saints aid us! and thou mayst yet 
embrace thy niece ere day-break.” 

Not a word more was spoken, nof 4 moment of time wasted 
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— the old merchant was mounted without delay; and, although 
weak and worn by suffering and sorrow, he rode on stoutly by 
the side of his deliverer. 

All night they rode ; but just as day was breaking, they reach- 
ed the summit of a little hill overlooking a marshy valley inter- 
sected by a cross-road, with a thick beech wood occupying all 
the bottom land, and a broken cross of stone in the centre of the 
causeway. Before they reached the summit of the hill, the voice 
of Clement warned the knight that now or never they should 
meet the formidable routier ; and in effect, as they crossed the 
brow, they came in view of the party—four horsemen, fully 
though irregularly armed, and three female figures bent to their 
saddles with fatigue, and prevented from falling only by the 
bonds that fettered them. The clatter of the knight’s approach 
had warned them of their coming danger; and sending the wo- 
men forward to the cross, the brigands had drawn themselves up 
across the road, in readiness to dispute the passage. 

“Tankarville to the rescue! St. Paul! St. Paul for Tankar- 
ville!” and down the gentle slope thundered the knight and his 
attendants; while with equal spirit the robbers spurred their 
steeds to meet them. 

“Ha! Ha! Saynct Diable !” 


cut short —for the Red Bastard, conspicuous by his crimson pan- 





but his awful war-cry was 


oply and dauntless bearing, had singled out De Coucy, and charg- 
ed him with lance in rest with singular prowess;— but, though 
he charged his lance with perfect skill, striking the very centre 
of the Knight’s vizor, and shivering the stout ash-pole to atoms 
up to the very grasp, De Coucy no more wavered in his saddle, 
than he had done for the buffet of a lady’s fan! While Azs lance- 
head pierced sheer through shield and plastron, corslet and shirt 
of mail, and spitting the marauder through and through came 
out at his back-piece, the shaft snapping short some two feet 
from the champion’s gauntlet! Though slain outright, the rou- 
tier sat his horse stiffly ; and, as the knight’s charger still swept 
on, he was in the act of passing Hugues, when the latter, not per- 
ceiving that he was slain, stood up in his stirrups and smote him 
such a blow on the head-piece with the truncheon of his broken 
lance, that all the fastenings of the vizor burst, the avantaille 
flew open, and the hideous face of the red routier was displayed, 
livid with the hues of death, and writhing with the anguish of 
the parting struggle! De Coucy’s followers had fared as well as 
he—for two of the marauders, the antagonists of Clement 
Mareuil and old Matthieu, were killed in the first shock ; but the 
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priest shivered his spear fairly with Raoul, and passing by him 
unharmed, darted into the beechwood, and escaped. 

For a moment it seemed as though the field were won, and 
the women rescued ;— it was, however, but for a moment! for 
scarcely was that onset over, before the thundering sound of a 
large body of armed horse came down the two cross-roads, blend- 
ed with the clangor of dissonant horns, and wild yells, and savage 
outcries. 

“Ha! Ha! Saynct Diable!”—“Talebard Talebardin to the 
rescue!” and, wheeling down like lightning through both ave- 

hues, thirty or forty savage-looking, irregular horse drove, with 
their spears in rest, against the little party of De Coucy. 

The champion’s lance was broken; yet undaunted, he en- 
countered the front rank ; three lances shivered against his coat 
of proof, but shook him not a hair’s breadth in his stirrups. 
Three sweeping blows of his two-handed sword! —and three 
steeds ran masterless, while their riders rolled under the hoofs 
in the death struggle. But one man, though a hero, cannot suc- 
ceed against a host. As he raised his sword for a fourth stroke, 
a thundering blow of a mace or battle-axe was dealt him from 
behind, and at the same instant a lance point was driven through 
the eye into his charger’s brain. Down he went, horse and man, 
and when he recovered his senses from the shock, a man in 
plain bright armor was kneeling on his breast ; and the point of 
a dagger, thrust between the bars of his avantaille, was razing 
the skin of his face. 

“Yield thee, Sir Knight, or die !—yield! rescue or no rescue!” 

“To whom must I yield me !—though it avail me nought to 
ask it,” inquired the haughty baron, retaining all his pride and 
all his fiery valor. 

“ To me — Talebard Talebardin !” 

“T!—I!—], Hugues De Coucy, yield me to such a slave as 
thou art —to a murtherer of old men in cool blood — a violator 
of ladies —a torturer of babesand sucklings! Sacrilegious dog! 
base knave! thief! traitor! liar! vassal! Do thy worst —I 
defy thee !” 

“Ha! my most noble baron, is it thou?” answered the ruffian 
perfectly unmoved. “I might have guessed as much, by thy bold 
bearing — Nay! nay! we do not stick such lambs as thou art, 
for their flesh’s sake, — we save them for theirransoms! Here, 
Croquart, Picard, Jean le Noir, bind this sweet baron, hand and 
foot; and strip him of his gay feathers, straightway; but harm 
him not upon your lives. By all the fiends in hell, his ransom 
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will bring fifty thousand crowns of the sun right readily! So 
that is briefly settled !” 

And, with the words, he rose from the chest of the knight; 
and resigning him to the hands of his subordinate ruffians, walked 
off to examine the field of battle, and the booty which had fallen 
into his hands. The latter comprised the miserable Marguerite, 
half rescued only to be again enthralled, with her two serving 
women ; the old merchant, Arnold Morillon; and the stout baron 
Hugues De Coucy. Six of the routiers had been slain, beside 
the Rouge Batard; four of the number by the hand of Hugues! 
The men-at-arms, Raoul and Clement had both died fighting to 
the last; but dead or living, Matthieu de Montmesnil, the old 
esquire, was to be found nowhere. And it is doubtful, whether, 
as the knight was borne away into captivity, he did not regret 
more deeply than either his own defeat or the seizure of the 
women, the disgrace of the veteran warrior who had fought by 
the side of his father; and who according to the rules of chival- 
ry should have died under shield dauntless, rather than leave his 
lord, captive or dead, upon the field of honor. 


A DIRGE. 


Beautiful on thy fair brow, 
Brother, death is sitting now! 
Calmly as on mother’s breast 
Weary child thou slumberest, 
That deep sleep which ne’er again 
Wakes to mortal grief and pain. 


Round thee, in the waning year, 
Leaves are falling sad and sere, 

Soon will winter’s sighing blast 

O’er thee strew them thick and fast — 
But in thy green spring-tide thou, 
Gentle brother, liest low. 


Flowers are fading on thy bier, 
Hands of love have scattered here — 
Meetly thus the sweets they fling 
O’er thee of their withering, 

In thy bright young bloom like them 
Severed from the natal stem. 
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Yet, oh brother, not for thee 
Flow our tears of agony ! 

Even ’midst the darkness left 
O’er the home of thee bereft, 
From thy spirit’s radiant track 
Who, oh who would call it back ! 


When the rainbow shines o’erhead, 
Mourn we for the dew-drop fled ? 
Or when springs the flower on high, 
That the buried seed should die ? 
Far less bright than thou art now, 
Flower of earth or heavenly bow. 


Brother, like some silenced tone 
Of sweet music art thou gone! 
Ere thy light of youth grew dim 
God hath taken thee to Him, — 
— Welcome were the hour to me, 
Brother, to lie down with thee! 


1840 — 1841. 


WE certainly sustained a tremendous overthrow in the great 
political struggle of which the present month brings round the 
anniversary. Although the vote of our Presidential candidate 
rose to a number about sixty per cent. higher than that which 
elected him in triumph before, while its natural increase from the 
growth of population should not have been more than about fif- 
teen per cent., yet our opponents prevailed with a numerical and 
an electoral majority unparalleled by any former precedent. 
How much there was in the circumstances and mode of that 
election to make us blush for our country — how much to sug- 
gest a serious doubt even of the fairness of the victory which 
the forms and figures of returns gave to the successful party — 
we shall not here again advert to. Great as was our surprise — 
greater as was our mortification —we bore it with a tolerable 
grace, and acquiesced in the bouleversement which ensued, not 
with resignation alone, but indeed with a most unaffected cheer- 
fulness. 

For in truth our faith in the People—our confidence in the 
Providence which watches over the high destinies of mankind 
involved in the great political experiment of our system of in- 
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stitutions — our democratic optimism, so to speak — was a prin- 
ciple lying rather more than skin-deep. A very brief reflection 
sufficed to satisfy our mind of the truth which we took the first 
opportunity of stating in this work — namely, that the result of 
that election was probably the best thing that could have happened 
to our country, our cause, and ourselves asa party ; —the first part 
of the remark, at least, being doubtless one from which few of 
our opponents would have withheld their concurrence. 

In fact, we had long contemplated the actual condition and re- 
lations of the two vast parties which divided and so violently 
convulsed the country, as a very great political and social evil. 
The “ era of bad feelings” seemed to have prevailed long enough — 
far too long. It was an unnatural state of things, this violent 
and embittered antagonism — this equally sincere belief which 
seemed to have taken possession of each, of the ‘ total depravity’ 
of the other — this irreconcilable collision of opinion on impor- 
tant principles of public policy. Whether we, that is to say, the 
Democratic Party, were right or wrong, or whatever might have 
been the degrees in which the right and the wrong were com- 
bined in the scale of our mingled merits, it yet remained as 
an unquestionable fact and an unquestionable evil, that we were 
looked upon with the opinion and the feeling prompting so vio- 
lent an opposition — on the part of a portion of the People whom 
we were compelled to regard as at the least not much less than 
a half of the whole. This clearly, be its cause, be its justice 
what they might, ought not to be. Such a condition of angry 
dissatisfaction on the part of a great Minority ought neverto be 
allowed to exist for any length of time. The government of the 
Majority ought not to be such as to cause or continue it. And 
if it has arisen,— however clearly it may have grown out of 
causes of which the latter may be innocent, and however pro- 
found the conviction entertained by the latter, of the patriotic 
wisdom of the measures the most bitterly opposed by the for- 
mer, — yet do we contend that it is on the whole far better for 
the common weal of the common country of both, that an end 
should be put to it, though at the cost of a temporary triumph of 
the wrong pver the right, of the false over the true, and of a 
brief postponement even of the best measures contended for by 
the dominant majority. 

Such, we think, was the condition of the country at the period 
referred to. ‘The Democratic Party had been engaged in a 
movement of reform against the evils of a system as vast in its 
complex extent and power, as pernicious alike in its moral and 
material influence. The purpose of that movement was honest, 
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and its general direction wise and right, though some mistakes 
may have been committed in the course of it. A dreadful amount 
of distress undoubtedly fell and rested heavily on the heads of 
the community. But its true origin was to be sought in the 
vicious principles of the system, which sooner or later must de- 
velop themselves into the most fatal consequences of evil and 
suffering. In some respects, and on some partial points, it is 
possible that these may have been precipitated by the action of 
the Administration ; but if so, it was with the compensating ad- 
vantage of a diminution of their severity. A great number of 
persons were made to believe that it was by the course of the 
party in power that the derangement of the monetary system was 
created, with all these attendant consequences; and that a dif- 
ferent line of policy on the part of the government would have 
avoided, and could alone remedy them. A vast variety of other 
causes — which have been sufficiently discussed in former num- 
bers of this Review — combining with this, afforded the topics 
on which an unceasing violence of opposition was kept alive, 
against the party in possession of power, by those whose aim it 
was to succeed to its reversion. ‘The result was what we have 
already referred to, the division of our entire population into 
these two great antagonist halves, — between which existed a de- 
gree of mutual prejudice and animosity, which was in itself a 
greater social and moral evil, than would probably grow out of 
any practical measure of public policy which either party was 
advocating or opposing. 

It was always a favorite anticipation of our own, during the 
period when not a cloud of doubt, as to the issue of the coming 
Presidential election, obscured the clear horizon of our hope 
and confidence of success, that its effect must be to produce a 
complete dissolution of the Whig Party, with a period of re- 
pose, anew “era of good feelings,” and a partial fusion of all the 
mingled political elements ; to be followed by an eventual recom- 
bination of parties on new grounds — at some fresh point in that 
onward movement of democratic principles, along which both of 
our parties are insensibly borne by a power higher than either. 
The event has proved, not only that we were mistaken in the 
mode in which this result was to be brought about, but also that 
a wiser Intelligence than that of any of these petty human cal- 
culations, had provided a far more certain mode and more ef: 


fectual means than that of our best hopes. 

If we had succeeded, the main strength of the delusions which 
have prevailed among our opponents would have remained un- 
broken, conquered but not subdued, defeated but not destroyed. 
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True, the wisdom of our leading principles and measures would 
have eventually proved themselves in practice ; but that would 
have been a slow, difficult, and uncertain process, upon the mind 
of prejudice so violent, of animosity so embittered. The Whig 
leaders would have continued to say that they would have done 
better, and would always have claimed, with the great mass of 
their supporters, the imaginary credit of allthe grand shadowy 
results, that would have followed the adoption of the untold plans 
and principles which they were to have brought with them into 
power. The old and hostile minority would simply have been 
borne down under the weight of a majority which to them would 
have constituted no argument. Opposition to our administration 
having been the only bond of union that held together the het- 
erogeneous chaos of their great faction, the same cause would 
have continued to produce the same effect, at least to a very 
considerable extent. In short, a practical experience of them in 
administration was the only means by which the huge bubble of 
delusion they had blown up in the popular mind could be ex- 
ploded, the fallacy of their promises, the hollowness of their 
professions, the unsoundness of their principles, demonstrated 
to the compulsory conviction even of their own mistaken sup- 
porters. 

That bubble is now pretty well exploded. Its particles can 
never be formed anew. A few months have sufficed to satisfy 
the country abundantly with the experiment it has made of The 
Whig Party in Power. It is not likely to repeat it for some time. 
We now sincerely rejoice that it has been made. It has benefit- 
ed, and by the time we return to power will have greatly puri- 
fied, our own party. The dissolving process is rapidly approach- 
ing its completion, which is to annihilate the entire present or- 
ganization of the Whigs, — even as the kindred Federalism of a 
former day was annihilated, though its scattered elements all 
remained, to recombine themselves on future opportunities in 
new forms and modifications. The same deceptions, the same 
deceivers, are not likely ever again to attain the same success. 
The contrast between their whole system of practice on the at- 
tainment of power, and their whole system of profession when in 
opposition, has indeed been enough to destroy for ever even a 
stronger hold upon the public favor than a peculiar combination 
of many circumstances had for a time given them. ‘Their rapa- 
cious clamors for the spoils of office, when the echoes had scarce 
yet died away of their former denunciation of the same practice, 
ina much less degree, on our part, — the frequency and intem- 
perance of their abuse of their majority power in Congress, to 
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gag the freedom of debate,— the extent to which they carried the 
system of extra-legislative caucussing for the undisguised object 
of party discipline and drill, to carry measures of the highest 
importance, which it was known must be defeated by any proper 
exercise of the independence of a Representative, or of his right- 
ful and dutiful deference to the will of his constituents, — the 
glaring absurdity of the distribution among the States of a large 
portion of the public revenue with the right hand, while with the 
left they sought to collect from the domestic consumption of 
every family in the ]and, more than an equivalent sum, by means 
of a great increase of tariff taxation, — their open and utter dis- 
regard of all the professions of intended retrenchment and ecen- 
omy, which had been plied as one of their chief means of gain- 
ing that popular confidence they were so prompt to abuse, — 
their mutual dissensions, bickerings, and quarrels, running to all 
lengths of the most intemperate violence, — the manifest want of 
any system or harmony of common principles, on which the prac- 
tical conduct of the government could be possible to such a party, 
—the disappointment of all the absurd anticipations they had 
fostered, of the “better times” which were to follow the expul- 
sion of the Democratic administration from office,— the evidence 
becoming daily more and more clear, that these great movements 
of commerce and currency were under the government of gener- 
al principles of political economy with which our policy was 
alone in harmony, while the fallacy and impotence of the Whig 
ideas in relation to them became daily more and more apparent,— 
and above all, the grossness of their violation of faith with the 
Nation itself, in the desperate efforts made by them to impose on 
the country an irrepealable charter of a National Bank, after 
its repeated repudiation by the people, and after their own nu- 
merous and positive disclaimers, before the election, of any in- 
tention of reéstablishing such an institution,— these causes, these 
with others of a minor character, have so effectually opened the 
eyes of the people to the falsehood of the delusion by which they 
suffered themselves to be blinded last year, that there is no dan- 
ger that the Whig Party can ever recover from the overwhelming 
reaction of public opinion which has this year swept almost the 
entire Union. Their sceptre is utterly shivered, their glory for 
ever departed. And all that was ever predicted by any Democrat 
of the certain consequences of their success, has come to pass 
much earlier and more completely than any could have allowed 
himself to hope. 

This is all well, all right —all far better than would probably 
have been the case had our own more short-sighted views and 
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hopes prevailed. The old Minority will now be satisfied. They 
have had a full and fair chance. The whole field of action has 
lain open for their unrestricted range. Sweeping majorities in 
both branches of Congress— an Executive of their own selec- 
tion — vast popular masses as their basis —nothing has been 
wanting to the completeness of their experiment as to the possi- 
bility of the country being governed by their policy or principles. 
The death of Harrison was not a matter of real importance. He 
occupied a position in relation to a bank substantially the same 
as that of Mr. Tyler; and the same, or at least similar, dissensions 
must have arisen on this all-paramount question, had he continu- 
ed personally at the head of the administration, since those dis- 
sensions must have grown out of the condition of the public mind 
in relation to it, even if he had manifested less firmness than his 
successor has done, in standing to the principles on the strength 
of which alone they had succeeded in getting into power. 
Whether he would have signed either of the Bank bills can now 
never be known. His declarations against the constitutionality 
of a Bank had been as strong as those of Mr. Tyler; and the 
latter gentleman found no difficulty in endorsing the sentiments 
of Harrison’s Dayton speech in relation to that question. Before 
his qualified promise that he might under certain circumstances 
give his assent to such a bill could become positive, it must have 
been necessary to demonstrate two impossibilities — first, that a 
bank was necessary to the fiscal action of the government ; and secé 
ondly, that it was demanded by an unequivocal expression of the 
popular voice. If (as we have no disposition to question) he 
possessed a tithe of the well-meaning honesty which was always 
ascribed to him, he must undoubtedly have waited for the inter- 
vention at least of the elections of the present year, for his 
satisfaction on the latter point, even had he proved so easy of 
conviction on the former, as was probably hoped by those who 
placed him in the Executive chair. 

* But itis idle to speculate on past possibilities. We recognise 
reverently the Providence which has so wisely guided the direc- 
tion which affairs have taken, and in which they are daily more 
clearly developing themselves. On the crumbled ruins of the 
Whig Party, rises the stately and noble fabric of the Democratic, 
broader in extent, deeper in foundation, loftier in height, than 
ever. And for every disaster of 1840, a rich equivalent, and more 
than an equivalent, is brought in the still accumulating and still 
brightening triumphs of 1841, 
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Wiru the close of the month of October, the fall trade in New York is nearly 
finished, and has been, as a whole, steady, safe, and lucrative. The imports of 
goods from abroad have been large when compared with last year; but have 
been mostly sent on foreign account, as is usually the case when, from the stag- 






nation of other markets, or other causes of fiscal embarrassment, the manufactu- 
rers and large dealers, being pushed for money, are obliged to consign their goods on 
their own account to raise money, Owing, however, to the healthy basis on which 








our business has been conducted, no more of these goods has been disposed of than 






would supply the effective, cash demand, growing out of the sales of produce, 





the receipts of which have been and still continue to be unusually large. The 





quantity of goods sold, however, has been sufficiently large to sustain a good 






demand for foreign bills, the supply of which has been for two reasons much 





diminished. One of these is the position and prospects of the cotton market, 






which have shaken the confidence of importers in the bills drawn against that 






important staple, and the other has been the fact that no stocks have been nego- 





tiated in Europe, and consequently no supply of bills could be drawn from that 





source. The result has been that the rates of foreign bills for the last two pack- 






ets have been so high as to admit of the profitable export of specie against which 
to draw. The rates for the last two packets have been as follows : 











Rates of Foreign Bills at New York. 























Ocvober 1. October 16. 
London....... oesses otovcaasenesos 94 a 92 prem....... cteccssed 20 
DEC csaecasanrncsahab cen RETR WRU occ cessassonses 5,174 a 5,182 
Amaterdami...cccccveccsesseseces BOE 1B BOhevisiwensvvvesecvves 10% a 404 
Hamburg.....sccccccesecscccesccDOt & SOE. cccccccccccccccecndy & 36} 
BreomeR..cccescesccecesevcccesccers 784 @ 79....006 deceeeeececes 754 a 79 


At the close of business for the steamer of the 16th, there was an evident fall- 
ing off in the activity of the demand, and bill-holders showed an evident inclina- 
tion to give way. The shipments of specie have been since September 25, 
$2,000,000, and the receipts in the city from the southern states and South Amer- 
ica, about $500,000. The irredeemable currency of the South and West is con- 
tinually driving specie to New York and the specie-paying States, when, after 
filling the channels of circulation and glutting the Banks, it finds its way to 
Europe, where it is in demand for its legitimate uses, that of a medium of circu- 
lation. If the precious metals were in demand among the people of the South 
and West for a currency, other commodities would become the means of remit- 
tance. Under the paper system, however, those commodities are retained in the 
hands of speculators; and the people preferring the more costly circulation of 
depreciated paper, the currency of the constitution is thrown off, and finds its 
way to those places where it is more valuable. 

There is yet no symptom among the suspended Banks of an immediate return 
to specie payments; exchanges continue high with the exception of New Orleans, 
on which point they are down to 2 1-2 and 2 3-4 per cent. premium, but the con- 
tinned remittances of specie from that city, together with the large balances of 
the southern Banks held in this city do not indicate a desire to resume immedi- 
ately. In Philadelphia, the Banks are authorized to remain suspended nearly 
five years yet, and only a very strong expression of public opinion can compel 
them to be honest in opposition to the law. This may take place at no distant 
day if not immediately. The confidence of the public in all banking institutions 
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is daily losing ground, owing to the demoralizing tendency of the system as ex- 
pressed in the immense frauds and defalcations that are daily discovered like that 
of the cashier of the Commercial Bank, who is a defaulter for $56,000 for money 
lost in speculating in stocks, in real estate, &c. The constant depreciation 
of securities, and the prospective operation of the Bankrupt law, with its proba- 
ble effect upon the value of real estate, are more serious causes for apprehen- 
sion, which have their due weight with capitalists, and induce them rather to 
dispose of that description of property, than to increase their investments in it. 
There is, therefore, a constantly accumulating mass of stocks pressing upon the 
market which accelerates the decline in prices, and seemingly requires nothing 
but the occurrence of some explosion of unusual magnitude to cause a panic 
that would annihilate the whole. In Ohio, nearly all the Bank charters expire 
in 1843, and the legislature of that State will be called upon to act on the ques- 
tion of renewal next winter. The progress of the elections, turning on the Bank 
question, however, by giving large democratic majorities, ensures the suppression 
of Bank misrule in that State. 

The precarious situation of the large mass of the public securities, of the dif- 
ferent States of the Union, is at this moment an important feature in the financial 
horizon. These stocks amounting to near $240,000,000, State and City, were 
created mostly with a view to negotiation in the foreign markets, and were ori- 
ginated with speculators on false principles on this side, and negotiated without 
sufficient information on the other. A restriction in the London money market, 
by checking the full tide of borrowing operations, cramped the States, which had 
no other means to meet their liabilities, and discovered to the astonished capital- 
ists of Europe the frail tenure of the security on which they were parting with 
their money. So slight was that security that the first mention of taxation called 
forth on the part of three largely indebted States prompt threats of repudiation, 
not that the people entertained the idea of dishonoring a just claim, but they 
found that they had been deceived in the creation of the stocks by the speculators 
who projected the works to be constructed, and defrauded in the negotiation by 
collusions between their faithless agents and the foreign houses. This discovery 
was simultaneous with the discovery on the other side that no specific funds 
were appropriated to the discharge of the debts, and that the separate States, 
being sovereign and independent, could not be compelled to pay. This was the 
position of affairs one year since, when the election for Chief Magistrate was 
about to take place. That election was carried in favor of the now dominant 
party, inconsequence of the reckless promises of the leaders of that party, who 
were mostly the men that urged the States into extravagance, that such means 
should be adopted as would relieve the States without resorting to taxation, and 
so far satisfy foreign capitalists as to restore their confidence, and obtain a 
renewal of Joans. Every steamer brought letters from the large foreign houses, 
strongly urging such a course, and rife with promises for the future in ease it 
should be carried out. Letters and documents to this effect, signed by twenty- 
three of the leading houses of London were laid before Congress on 30th June, 
1841, in compliance with a resolution of the Senate calling for the same. These 
promises, added to similar measures adopted here, were successful, and the party 
rode into power without any settled principle of action, and loaded down with 
promises of “relief” to all parties, which the most sanguine could not have 
believed would ever have been fulfilled. One of the most prominent measures 
for the benefit of the holders of stocks was that to which we have frequently 
alluded, viz., the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands. This was held 
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up as a matter of the utmost importance, and the bondholders were taught to 
look forward to it as affording ample relief to the distressed States, as well as of 
ample security for the interest accruing on the stock. Under this impression, 
as the extra session progressed, there was some improvement in the demand for 
stock; and consequently more firmness in the prices, and hopes of considerable 
improvement were entertained. We noticed this feeling in our article for Sep- 
tember, and at the same time gave our reasons for dissenting from the opin- 
ion that any great rise could, under existing circumstances, tak¢ place. Since 
then the results of the extra session have had time to reach England and return. 
The land bill, although passed, was virtually defeated, and instead of reliev- 
ing the stock market, a new loan of $12,000,000 was put upon the market by 
the federal government in competition with those State stocks that were to have 
been relieved by the action of the government. The foreign capitalists thus 
found their lost hope for additional security illusive, and they positively refused 
to promote the negotiation of any more American stocks even of the new United 
States lean, until the delinquent States were compelled to make good their de- 
ficiencies, and give some security for their future punctuality, In this state of 
things, it was found impossible to negotiate even the $1,000,000 of the United 
States government stock taken at 5 1-2 per cent., by the Bank of Commerce, as a 
kind of bonns in consideration of being made the fiscal agent of the government, 
which has been done. This untoward news from abroad has caused stocks to fall 
rapidly, as the following table, showing the prices of the leading stocks current 
on the 30th August and the 16th October, will indicate. 


Prices or State Stocks tn New York AvuGustT 30 anv OcToseEr 16, 1841. 
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This shows a very marked depreciation of the value of these securities, since 
the prices were under the influence of that buoyancy created by the passage of 
the land bill. The causes of this fall are as above stated, viz., the closing of the 
foreign markets against them. The amount is far too great to be sustained by 
American capital, even if the credit of all the issuing States was undoubted. 
There never has been sufficient capital in this country accumulated in private 
hands to allow of any large amount of stock being absorbed by it, and American 
capital is far too valuable to allow of its being employed to any great extent in 
six per cent. government stocks. Hence we find that, although for all commer- 
cial purposes, there is at this time an abundance of money, yet the United States 
government six per cent. stock being rejected abroad, the department finds the 
utmost difficulty in getting the late issue of $2,000,000 taken up, and the State 
of New York, has in vain offered a six per cent. stock for $125,000 to redeem 
the bills of the Commercial Bank, failed under the safety fund law, and has been 
obliged to borrow the money temporarily of the Banks for that purpose. 

The shutting of foreign markets against the sale of large amounts of securi- 


ties, however it may affect the present standing of corporations, or the interest of 
private bond-holders, cannot but have a very beneficent influence upon the gen- 
eral business of the country, inasmuch as it will diminish the danger of those 
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violent fluctuations in the trade both of this country and Great Britain that have 
ever been attendant on heavy loans negotiated in England on account of the 
United States. We may trace the operation of these stock operations on the 
general business of the two countries in the movements of the Bank of England, 
and the returns of the Treasury department in relation to the commerce and nay- 
igation of the United States, for the three years ending September, 1840, which 
embrace a period of the most extraordinary fluctuations that ever took place in 
the history of ourcommerce. In the year 1838, and during the first quarter of 
the year 1839, a larger amount of State, corporation and company loans were 
effected in Europe than ever before during a similar period. Those loans were 
pushed more at that season than usual with the view to support the general 
resumption of specie payments which was to take place south of New York, in 
January, 1839, and the amount borrowed in Europe was near $70,000,000. This 
capital was transferred not in money but in the shape of consumable merchandise. 
This swelled enormously the imports of 1839, and entirely changed the current 
of trade with the north of Europe for that year. The following table is illus- 
trative of the effect of those fictitious credits upon our intercourse with foreign 
countries. 


Table showing the Balance of Trade existing between the United States and each foreign country 
Sor three years. 
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The year 1838 was one of healthy business, and the excess of imports was 
scarcely more than a fair profit on the exports would warrant. That year was 
also, in England, one of comparative ease in the money market, so much so 
that although the crop of cotton here was 1,800,000 bales, a larger quantity than 
ever before grown, it was readily taken up by the manufacturers, who experi- 
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enced a year of unusual prosperity. Towards the close of that year, from Sep- 
tember to January, which constitutes here the first quarter of the fiscal year, 
1839, the orders for goods from this side were immense, and every packet arri- 
ving here brought prodigiously valuable cargoes. The state of the market then 
favored the negotiation of those large loans, which were designed to assist 
resumption here, and consequently to promote the sale of the imported goods on 
the old credit plan, because, the Banks having resumed, the long-dated paper of 
the dealers was readily available in the Banks ; to a far greater extent, however, 
in Philadelphia than in this city. These circumstances produced that vast 
change in the commerce with the north of Europe, presented in the column of 
excess of imports for 1839. We there find that to all those countries of the north 
of Europe, to which in 1838, there was an excess of exports, and consequently 
a supply of American bills in London against them, there was in 1839 a direct 
reverse, leaving a large excess of imports, and consequently a large amount of 
bills on American account running against England in their favor; and this 
reached the enormous amount of near $39,000,000 drawn against the stocks 
negotiated in London. There was an increase of $14,000,000 in the bills run- 
ning from France alone on England on American account, Of that increase, 
$10,000,000 was for the article of silk alone, an article of luxury, the consump- 
tion of which was stimulated in this country by those paper expansions that 
were based on the loans obtained in England, the proceeds of which paid directly 
for the silks. The goods were consumed by persons who were, and still are, 
indebted to the Banks for them, and which indebtedness will be expunged by 
the action of the Bankrupt law next winter. In the second quarter of 1839, 
events transpired, which spoiled the market abroad for stocks; the Banks south 
had their means locked up in the debts due from those who depended upon con- 
tinued speculation for the means of paying ; and being no longer fed with active 
means from abroad, the explosion of September, 1839, took place. From that 
period the Banks and the banking system have been going rapidly to decay, and 
the business of 1840 felt more fully the operation of the Sub-Treasury cash 
principles of the late administration. Cash settlements and economy became 
the order of the day. Accordingly, the above table for 1840 exhibits the reverse 
of that of 1839, and a state of things similar to that of 1838. There was an 
excess of exports to all those countries of the north of Europe, from which there 
was an excess of imports in 1839. To those countries there was a direct pay- 
ment in produce of nearly $40,000,000 There was an excess of exports to France 
of over $4,000,000, when in 1839, there was an excess of imports of $14,000,000, 
making a change of $18,000,000 in the current of trade with that country. 
During the present year, 1841, there will probably be an equal amount of ex- 
ports, but instead of the proceeds remaining for the settlement of debts, it will 
return in the shape of impurts. These facts point clearly to the paper credits 
as the direct cause of those vast fluctuations in trade which so frequently con- 
vulse the country, ruin the merchants, and demoralize the people, by rendering 
all business speculative and hazardous, instead of allowing a steady accumula- 
tion of profit as the certain reward for industry and enterprise. 

We may now turn to the effect produced by these operations on the money 
market of England. and we shall find that the reaction of their effect upon the 
Bank gives them tenfold foree. 

The following is a table of the returns of the Bank of England from the close 
of 1838 to the latest date: — 
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RETURNS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Circulation. Deposites. Securities. Bullion. 

1838, December 21, 18,469,000 9,033,000 20,707,000 9,363,000 
1839, February 5, 18,252,000 10,269,000 22,157,000 $,919,000 
April 2, 18,371,000 8&,998,000 2,987,000 7,073,000 

«“« « 30, 18,350,000 8,107,000 23,112,000 6,023,000 
“May 28, 18,214,000 7,814,000 23,543,000 5,119,000 
se June 25, 18,101,000 7,567,000 23,934,000 4,344,000 
“ July 23, 18,049,000 7,955,000 24,905,000 3,785,000 
“ August 20, 17,969,000 8 029,000 25,538,000 3 265,000 
September 17, 17,960,000 7,781,000 25,936,000 2,816,000 
s¢ October 15, 17,612,000 6 6,734, 000 24.934 ,000 2,525,000 

© November 12, 17,235,000 «6,134,000 23,873,000 2,545,000 
‘December 12, 16,732,000 5,952,000 22,764,000 2,837,000 
1840, January 17, 16,336,000 7,136,000 22,913,000 3,454,000 
“February 14, 16,511,000 7,570,000 22,981,000 3,964,000 
‘* March 13, 16,678,000 7,896,000 23,223,000 4,271,000 
“ April 10, 16,818,000 7,704,000 22,113,000 4,360,000 
“ May 8, 16,831,000 7,296,000 22,716,000 4,318,000 
“ June 5, 16,817,000 7,226,000 22,556,000 4,386,000 
“ July 3, 16,847,000 7,122,000 22,402,000 4,434,000 
“ August 1, 16,951,000 7,578,000 22,865,000 4,529,000 
“« «98, 17,128,000 7,701,000 23,152,000 + 4,560,000 
“ September15, 17,263,000 7,675,000 23,407,000 5,453,000 

“ October 13, 17,231,000 6,762,000 22,782,000 4,145,000 
‘¢ November 10, 16,798,000 6,396,000 22,319,000 3,729,000 
‘* December 8, 16,416,000 6,337,000 22.076 ,000 3,511,000 
1841, January 5, 16,112,000 7,049,000 22,362,000 3,58 17,000 
‘¢ February 1, 16,200,000 7,365,000 22,595,000 3,816,000 
‘March 2, 16,372,000 7,567,000 22,725,000 4,076,000 
“« Ami |, 16,537,000 7,212,000 22/398, 000 4,339,000 
“QT, 16,587,000 7.251.000 22,082,000 4,638,000 
‘ May 25, 16,615,000 7,242,000 21,817,000 4,921,000 
“6 June 22, 16,632,000 7,218,000 21,601 ,000 5,098,000 
“July 20, 16,821,000 7,746,000 22,275,000 5,170,000 
“ August 12, 17,228,000 7,951,000 23,012,000 —_ 5,006,000 


“ September 14, 17,481,000 8,052,000 23,567,000 4,975,000 


In the year 1838, as we stated above, the currency of England was full, and 
the bullion in the Bank ranged very near the highest average. In the fall of 
1838, and the fore part of 1839, simultaneous with the large orders for goods on 
the Continent on American account, and the heavy lozn transactions in London 
to meet them, it was discovered that the crop of grain was short, and that a 
large amount of corn must be jmported. This created, however, no serious 
alarm until April, 1839, when the bullion had been reduced £3,000 000. The 
Bank then commenced its restrictions, but had undervalued both the deficiency 
of the crop and the extent of the American bills running on London from the 
Continent. These bills, as we discover in the above table, amounted to nearly 
$35,000,000, and the amount of corn purchased was near $50,000,000, making 
an extraordinary demand of $85,000,000 on England in the one year 1839, The 
effect is indicated in the table of the Bank’s returns; where we perceive that, 
in spite of the violent means adopted by the institution to bring the bullion back 
to its vaults, such as raising the rate of interest above 5 per cent., which pre- 
viously had not occurred since the reign of Queen Anne, the coin was reduced, 
in October, 1839, to the low sum of £2,525,000, with a decreasing average ma- 
king not more than £2,000,000 in its vaults —a decrease during the year of 
£7,000,000. Bankruptcies and the complete destruction of the paper system of 
England was then seemingly inevitable; and nothing but a loan of £4,000,000, 
or $20.000,000, from the Bank of France averted the catastrophe. This sum, 
borrowed, about counteracted the American bills drawn in favor of France, and 
was equivalent to borrowing money from that country to lend to the United 
States, wherewith to pay for the silks of France consumed by the speculators 
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here; and the ultimate debt is now due from them to the insolvent banks, and 
will never be paid. 

In the year 1840 the grain crop of England was again deficient, and imports 
were made from the Continent to the extent of $48,000,000. In that year, how- 
ever, instead of there being $35,000,000 of American bills to meet, there was a 
direct remittance from the United States of $23,000,000 in preduce, and several 
millions of bills drawn on the Continent, whereof $4,000,000 were on France. 
This was nearly sufficient to pay for the corn wanted in England, without draw- 
ing upon its bullion; but the pressure of the previous year in England had ex- 
tended itself throughout the Continent, evincing itself in the failure of the Bank 
of Belgium, the National Bank of Austria, and other large institutions, whereby 
the markets for English manufactures were ruined, and the exports from that 
country fell off in a remarkable degree and compensated the favorable state of 
the American trade. It was, therefore, with the utmost difficulty that, with a 
low state of the currency, the Bank could maintain its bullion. During the pres- 
ent year, 1841, the bullion has gradually increased, but it has been attended with 
a pressure that has produced the greatest distress in all classes, particularly 
among the cotton manufacturers, and has evineed itself in a continued and dis- 
astrous fall in the great staple, notwithstanding that the crop here has been 
550,000 bales less than last year. The distress of the laboring classes in the 
manufacturing districts is described by late advices as most appalling. The pro- 
duction in those districts has, since the year 1836, been constantly in excess of 
the consumption. Previous to that year, joint-stock banks scarcely existed. At 
that period, however, there sprang up a perfect bank mania, similar to that 
which we witnessed in this State on the passage of the General Banking Law, 
and an immense number of banks went into operation, particularly in Lancashire. 
These stimulated the manufactures to an unusual extent, and it has been com- 
puted that the capital employed in and about Manchester more than doubled in 
1836. Of course an immense number of hands were attracted to it from other 
pursuits; but the immense product of goods began to glut the markets. In the 
United States the credit system was instrumerital in forcing the sale of an im- 
mense amount, and gradually the same system extended itself on the Continent ; 
and credit encouraged consumption beyond the ability to pay down to the smallest 
consumer, who owed his shopkeeper part of his crop ahead for goods already 
consumed. The inevitable explosion took place first in America, and the market 
for English goods was spoiled. It was not, however, until the past year that the 
reaction took place upon the Continent, and has evinced itself in the failure of 
the large private bankers throughout the Continent. The manufacturers have 
now to reduce production to the actual demand. The consequence is the throw- 
ing out of employ immense numbers who are in a starving condition. It is com- 
puted that there are in Manchester and the neighborhood 400,000 of these 
miserable beings. This series of difficulties, extending over three years, it is 
apparent, mainly originated in the immense loans so recklessly projected by 
the speculative classes here. We have now passed through a series of revul- 
sions and fluctuations, extending over a period of five years, that may be con- 
sidered the death-throes of the paper system in this country; and it is to be 
hoped that, with the defeat of the National Bank at home, and the seeming 
determination of the capitalists abroad to reject stock-loans, our commerce will 
no more be liable to such overwhelming disasters as those which we have seen 
growing out of the borrowing system. 
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MONTHLY LITERARY RECORD.* 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Aw interesting relic consisting of the 
original copyright agreement between 
John Milton and Samuel Symons the pub- 
lisher of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ bearing date, 
1616, was purchased some time since by 
Samuel Rogers, the poet. For the poem 
itself, Milton seems to have received ten 
pounds,—five being paid in advance and 
the remaining sum at the end of two years, 
when the required amount, 1300 copies 
had been sold. In each edition not ex- 
ceeding 1500 copies, five pounds were to 
be paid, but within seven years after, the 
poet died, and his widow disposed of her 
right, title, and interest in the work for 
the paltry sum of seven pounds; thus 
making the entire proceeds to the author 
and his family, but seventeen pounds, 
while the paper on which the agreement 
was written, was purchased, it is stated, 
by Mr, Rogers for seventy pounds! Mil- 
ton was upward of 50 years of age, blind, 
infirm, wal solitary, when he commenced 
the composition of his great epic. 

The supplemental Catalogue of the 
New York Society Library is now ready, 
and may be obtained by application to 
Mr. Forbes, Librarian of the Institution. 
The former Catalogue of this extensive 
and valuable Library was published in 
1838, since which time there have been 
numerous and important additions to the 
collection ; these, together with a copious 
list of the valuable grants to the Library 
of the celebrated Governor Winthrop, 
constitute the leading feature of the book. 
It is admirably arranged and must prove 
as creditable to the ability of the compiler 
as it is useful to all who would consult 
the resources of this venerable and valua- 
ble institution. 

The first book auction in England of 
which we appear to have any record, 
bears date 1676, when the library of Dr. 
Seaman was brought to the hammer. Pre- 
fixed to the catalogue, is to be found the 
following curious address: ‘ Reader, it 
hath not been usual here in England to 
make sale of books by way of auction, or 
who will give the most for them, but it 
having been practised in other countries, 
to the advantage of both buyers and sel- 
lers, it was therefore conceived (for the 
encouragement of learning) to publish the 
sale of these books in this manner of 
way.” 

In the year 1610, an English version of 
Camden’s “‘ Britannia” appeared, which 
was the work of the industrious Philemon 
Holland, a physician and schoolmaster, 


who boasted of having written one entire 
folio volume with the same pen. 

By the recent invention of moveable 
hieroglyphic types by Mr. Niles, of Leip- 
sic, much of the literature, history and 
curious relics of ancient Egypt may be ex- 
pected to be brought before the world. 
Above 3000 of these characters have been 
already completed, consisting ofa strange 
assortment of lions, sphinxes, geese, and 
various nondescript symbols. 

At the establishment of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society in Chambers 
street, there are some rare and valuable 
specimens of Biblical antiquity, including, 
among others, the following :—A choice 
oe of the original edition of Kiug James’ 
Bible, printed mm folio, black letter, dated 
1611. This edition, it is of course known, 
is the foundation of those now in use, with 
the exception of the necessary alterations 
in orthography. A Latin translation, by 
St. Jerome, said to be the best ever made 
of the Sacred Scriptures, done in the ear- 
ly part of the 5th century, and printed in 
1532, bound in the original vellum. A 
copy of the so-named Breeches Bible, 
1610, 4t0. The Minor Prophets in Latin 
and Greek, a very choice copy in the origi- 
nal covers, curiously stamped, Basle,1501, 
and many other specimens in upward of 
twenty oriental tongues, among which is 
a fine copy of Dr. Morrison’s Chinese 
translation, 4 vols. Judson’s Burmese 
translation, in 4to., another into the Mad- 
agascar, printed by the London Bible So- 
ciety ; and a fine copy of Elliott’s Indian 
Bible, printed at Cambridge, in 4to., 1680, 
very scarce and now unreadable, the peo- 
ple in whose dialect it was originally 
rendered, having become long since ex- 
tinct. 

The first book printed in the English 
Language is said to have been “ The Re- 
cuyell of the History of Troye,” and bears 
date 1471, printed at Cologne; but “ The 
Game of Chesse” is allowed by most typ- 
ographical antiquaries, to have been the 
first specimen of the art. 





AMERICAN LITERARY AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS. 


We have the pleasure to announce a 
new work from the pen of Prof. Ingraham, 
which will shortly be ready for press ; it 
is to be entitled “A Romance of Palenque.” 
From the nature of the subject he has se- 
lected as well as from his known literary 
reputation, we may augur his forthcoming 
work to be one of considerable interest. 


*In consequence of an unusual press of interesting matter, the notices of new 
works prepared for the present number have been unavoidably postponed till our 
aext, having already exceeded our customary limits by eight additional pages. 
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Mrs. Katherine A. Ware, formerly edi- 
tress of the “‘ Bower of Taste,’ a month- 
ly literary miscellany, in Boston, has re- 
cently given to the London public her 

oems, in two elegant volumes. The 


Monthly Literary Record. 
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the numerous plates, (400) which accom- 
| pany the volumes, is now daily expected 
to arrive. This valuable work wil! doubt- 
less be welcomed by the American public 


| 
| 
' : = 
| with an enthusiasm in no respect inferior 


english papers speak very favorably of | to that which attended the debut of the 


them. 

Our distinguished tourist, Mr Stephens, | 
has just taken his departure for a second | 
visit to Guatemala and its vicinity, with a 
view to further investigations among those | 
interesting objects of antiquity, which, | 
through the medium of his recent attrac- 
tive volumes, have become the theme of 
such curious and universal study. The 
lovers of antiquarian research, from this | 
renewed effort m the elucidation of our 
aboriginal history by one so well qualified | 
andwith such ample resources at command | 
will doubtless augur results to accrue ofa 
most valuable character, alike important 
to the interests of science, and the com- 
pletion of our national archives. He takes | 
out the Daguerreotype an instrument of 
invaluable use as an auxiliary to the effi- 
cient services of so accomplished an artist 
as Mr. Catherword. 


HARPER & BROTHERS have 
press,— 

Essays, by Rev. John Foster. 

Buchanan’s Christian Researches. 

Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry; 
by John Poole, Esq., author of Paul Pry. 

Tour in Austria, &. By John Barrow. | 

They have also nearly ready a new 
work said to possess considerable interest, | 
entitled “ The Glory and the Shame of | 
England,” by Rev. Mr. Lester, > vols. 
12mo. 

D. APPLETON & Co., announce for 
immediate publication, the following : 

An Author’s Mind, or the Book of Ti- 
tle-Pages, by Tupper. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Somerville Hall, the Rising Tidc, Dan- 
gers of Dining Out, and the Confessions 
of a Maniac, by Mrs. Ellis. 2 vols. | 
18mo. ; 

And a Tale by Mrs. Griffith, entitled 
“ The Two Defaulters,”’ forining portions 
of their Series of “‘ Books for the People 
and their Children,” have just appeared. 

They have also just added Gil Blas to 
their series of Standard Pictorial Works, 
now in progress. 

WILEY & PUTNAM have just com- 
mitted to press, the new Tale of a Tub, 

ublished a new and 


with illustrations. 

They have just 
improved edition of yov. Cass’s work en- 
titled “‘ France, its King, Court, and Gov- | 
ernment.”” The new edition of this inter- 
esting volume, which it will be remem- 
bered attracted so much deserved atten- 
tion in the reading circles on its first 
appearance, presents fresh claims to no- 
tice by the addition of a chapter entitled 
“Three Hours at St. Cloud.” 

They also are about to publish an edi- 
tion of Lockhart’s Spanish Ballads, in 1 
vol., 12mo. 

The long looked-for work of Mr. Catlin 
on the Indians, which has been, we hear, 
unavoidably delayed for the completion of 





in 





| by Dr. Julius Fiirst. 


interesting volumes of Mr. Stephens on 


the American Antiquities; to which the 
living picture galleries of Mr. Catlin, will 
form an invaluable accompaniment and 
illustration. These volumes must indeed 
be considered as pre-eminently national, 
as they will unquestionably ever remain a 
monument of the persevering diligence, 
genius and enterprise of their talented 
author. 

Complete Hebrew and Chaldee Concor- 
dance, edited by Dr. 1. Nordheimer and 
Wm. W. Turner. This work now in 
course of preparation will be based on the 
Concordance just published in Germany 
The etymology and 
definitions of all the words will be given 
in English, according to the editors’ own 
investigations ; the whole of the matter 
will be subjected to an improved arrange- 
ment ; and the several useful appendixes 
added by Fiirst, consisting of Lists of 
Proper names, Particles, difficult Gram- 
matical Forms, &c., will also be subjoined. 
The work will be printed on fine paper 
forming a royal 8vo. volume of about 1200 
pages, and will be issued in ten parts, at 
$1 a part. 

J.& H.G.LANGLEY have just issued 
a Second Edition of D'Israelt’s new and 
highly interesting work, entitled “ The 
Amenities of Literature,” in 2 vols.,12mo. 
The best expression of public opinion per- 
haps upon this last production, from the 
talented and laborious pen of Mr. D’Isra- 
eli (the veteran-author of the day), may 
Le seen in the fact of an entire edition 
having been exhausted within the first 
week of publication, Jeaving heavy de- 
mands for the book in distant parts of the 
country unsupplied. 

The same publishers have also just 
completed new editions of Dr. Walker’s 
everlasting works, ‘' Intermarriage,” 
** Woman,” &c., a very beautiful little ju- 


| venile, entitled ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” with 


40 cuts, and a neat volume entitled “ An- 
nals of the Poor,” by the late Rev. Legh 
Richmond, one of the most popular vol- 
umes in England,and also in this country, 
which have ever appeared. 

In consequence of the repeated inqui- 
ries for Mr. O’Sullivan’s “‘ Report on Cap- 
ital Punishment,’ made before the As- 
sembly of the State of N. Y., last session, 
it has been put to press and will speedily 
be sublished in an octavo volume. 

The new edition of The Madison Pa- 
pers, so long delayed for restoring the 
portion of the stereotype plates some time 
since destroyed by the fire at Washing- 
ton, are,at length completed, and in the 
hands of the binders; copies may there- 
fore be expected during the ensuing week. 
Of the intrinsic and sterling value of these 
truly National Documents, the Politician, 
as well as the man of Letters, nced not to 
be informed, and it is only necessary to 
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allude to the improved style in which this 
new edition (printed under the immediate 
authority of Congress) has been produced. 
J.& H. G. LANGLEY are the publishers 
of the work. 

8S. COLMAN has in course of publica- 
tion some beautiful specimens of literary 
bijouterie entitled ‘‘ Aunt Mary’s Libra- 
ry,” with illustrations, and mtended for 
very young persons. ‘The oo we 
have seen discover unusual taste, for 
works of this class. The same publisher 
has now finished the new volume of Mr. 
Keese’s ‘* Poets of America.” This vol- 
ume will unquestionably be welcomed as 
one of the most superb works ever issued 
from the American press. The illustra. 
tions, engraved by Halpin & Jordan, are 
exquisitely managed, and are well worthy 
the poetic gems of America. 

The new and much improved edition of 
Combe’s System of Phrenology, printed 
from the recent Edinburgh edition, in- 
cluding the author’s last corrections and 
notes, &c., isnow ready. The plates are 
very well executed as also the typography, 
and the publisher deserves the thanks of 
the reading community for the compendi- 
ous size in which he has given to us, so 
valuable a contribution to physiological 
science. (W.H. COLYER, 5 Hague-st., 
Publisher.) 

M. W. DODD has in preparation, “ Pass- 
ing Thoughts,” by Charlotte Elizabeth. 

A New Volume of Sermons, by Rev. E. 
D. Griffin, D. D. 

The Parted Family and other Poems, 
by Mary 8. B. Dana, author of ** Southern 
Harp,” &c.,in press by DAYTON & SAX- 
TON. 

CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will 
shortly publish,— 

The works of Lord Bacon, with a Life 
and translation of his Latin writings. By 


Basi! Montagu, in 3 vols., 8vo. 
By 
of 


History of the French Revolution. 
M. A. Thiers, late Prime Minister 
France ; anew edition in 4 vols., 8vo., with 
numerous plates—(now ready.) 

The Life of Napoleon, by M. A. Thiers, 
in 4 vols., 8vo., with plates, 

Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of 
John Wilson. In 3 vols., 12mo. 

Miscellanies, by Lord Jeffrey, collected 
and arranged by himself. 

Miscellaneous Writmgs of T. Noon 
Talfourd, author of “Ion.” 1 vol., 12mo. 

Miscellanies, by Reginald Heber, late 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The works of the Rev. Sidney Smith, 
from the Second London edition. In 3 
vols., 12mo. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of 
Sir Walter Scott. 3 vols.,12mo. Never 
before published in America. 

Miscellaneous Writings of J. G. Lock- 
hart. 

Miscellanies, by the late Sir James 
Macintosh. 

Eminent British Lawyers, by Henry 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 12mo. (now ready.) 

George St. George Julian, The Prince, 
by the author of “ Valentine Vox.” In 1 
vol. 8vo. with illustrations. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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Rural Sketches, by Thomas Miller. 1 
vol. 12mo. beautifully printed. 

The Miser, by the author of “ Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 2 
vols., 12mo.,—(now ready.) 

Miscellaneous Writings of T. Babing- 
ton Macauley, new edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Napier’s History of the Peninsular War. 
4 vols. 8vo. with fifty-five plates—(now 
ready.) 

The Life of a Lawyer. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Music and Manners in France and Ger- 
many, by Henry F. Chorley. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 1 
vol. 

Lives of the Dramatists. 

A new Work of an essentially humor- 
ous character, by H. Cockton, Esq., author 
of “Valentine Vox,” the first No. of 
which will be published the last of Octo- 
ber, with illustrations. 

Phineas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry, by 
Poole, author of ‘‘ Paul Pry,” &c. 

Dr. Johnson on Life, Health, and Dis- 
ease. 

The Poets and Poetry of America, by 
Rufus W. Griswold ; untform in style with 
Campbell’s Specimens of the “ British 
Poets,” recently published in London. 

LEA & BLANCHARD have at press,— 

Souvenirs of Other Days; written by a 
distinguished Lady of Virginia. This work 
will be brought out in a style of great 
beauty, and form a volume suitable to the 
intelligent and refined taste of the coun- 
try. 

‘Also, The Porcelain Tower, or Nine 
Stories of China. Compiled from Origi- 
nal Sources, with illustrations. In 1 
vol. 

Sturmer, a Tale of Mesmerism, &c., by 
Isabella F. Romer. In 2 vols. . 

Richard Savage, a Romance of Real 
Life, with illustrations by Cruikshank. 

Frank Heartwell, or Fifty Years Ago; 
with illustrations by Cruikshank. 

Stanley Thorn, by the author of “ Val- 
entine Vox,” and “St. George Julian :” 
with illustratigns by Cruikshank. 

The Home of Shakspere; by the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Shakspere and His Friends.” 

Utopia, or the Happy Republic. By Sir 
Thomas Moore. 

Religio Medici. By Sir Thomas Browne. 
With other works of the same series. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 
A fine edition, in 5 vols. 

The History of Ireland, by Thomas 
Moore. 2 vols., 8vo. 

Statesmen of the Commonwealth, by 
John Foster. In 2 vols., 8vo. 

A Library Edition of the select works 
of Henry Fielding ; with a Memoir of the 
Life of the Author, by Sir Walter Scott : 
and an Essay on his Life and Genius, by 
Arthur Murphy, Esq. With a portrait. 

Also, to match the above, the select 
works of Tobias Smollett: with a Memoir 
of the Life and Writings of the Author, 
by Sir Walter Scott. With a portrait. 

“Characteristics of Goethe, from the Ger- 
man: with notes, original and translated, 
illustrative of German literature ; by Mrs. 
Austin. In 2 vols. 
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JOHN OWEN, of Cambridge Mass., 
has ready for publication a beautiful edi- 
tion of Professor Smyth’s ‘‘ Lectures on 
Modern History,’’ 2 vols., 8vo., edited by 
Prof. Sparks. This work has already ac- 
quired a high reputation in England and 
will doubtless as speedily win its way to 
the seats of learning and the public and 
private libraries of our own country. 

Professor Longfellow’s Poems, entitled 
“Voices of the Night,’ seem indeed to 
have gained for their author the laurels 
of the day with wonderful rapidity. A 
fifth edition has just been issued and is a 
— specimen of typographic excel- 
ence. 


ENGLISH LITERARY ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


The Duke of Leuchtenburg is about to 
publish the memoirs of his late father, 
(Eugene Beauharnois). 

Among the most superb specimens of 
art that have yet appeared are the splen- 
didly illustrated editions of Lord Byron’s 
“ Childe Harold,” and Lockhart’s ‘* Span- 
ish Baliads,” the plates illustrating the 
former (of which we have seen some early 
sheets), are of surpassing excellence ; 
while the printing and style of illustration 
ef the latter are as novel as they are beau- 
tiful ;—the pages being surmounted with 
elaborately engraved borders and pictures, 
in colors, somewhat after the manner of 
the ancient illuminated missals. It is said 
the expense of this publication to Mr. Mur- 
ray amounts to about $40,000. 

A new work on Antiquarian Science, 
entitled “ The Archeologist,” has just 
appeared in London, in a periodical form. 

An Experimental inquiry concerning the 
Pumping Engines and Cylindrical Boilers, 
&c., by Thomas Wickstead, is also an- 
nounced. 

A new work on International Commerce 
and Commercial Policy, &c., has just been 
issued from the German press. 

An edition any Be lished, consist- 
ing of 3,000 copies of Dibdin’s National | 
Melodies having been exhausted, another | 
is about to be published in monthly num- 
bers, with additional notes and musical | 
accompaniments, &c. 

The foilowing are shortly to appear :— 

King Alfred, a Poem, by John Fitchett, 
edited by Robert Roscoe. 

Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland, 
by Rev. T. H. White. 

Sacred Hymns from the German, trans- 
lated by Francis E. Cox. 

Essays, written in the intervals of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Maunder has in press a Treasury | 
of History and Geography; comprising 
a general Introductory Outline of of Uni- 
versal History, Ancient and Modern, and 
a complete series of separate Histories of , 
every nation that exists or has existed in 
the World; in which will be developed 
their rise, progress, and present condition ; 
the moral and social character of their re- 
spective inhabitants, their Religion, Man- 
ners, and Customs; together with Geo- , 
graphical Position and Commercial Ad- 
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vantages of each country; their natural 
productions and general statistics. 

An unprecedented effort seems to be 
making this year with the forthcoming 
Annuals—among others we observe the 
announcement of “‘ The Queen’s Boudoir,” 
for 1842: the illustrations of which are 
in the arabesque style and present most 
beautiful specimens of this gorgeous mode 
of embellishment. 

A new work by Miss Martineau, has just 
appeared, entitled ‘Feats on the Fiords.” 
The following are also to be published 
speedily :— 

Essays on the Government of Depend- 
ancies, by G. C. Lewis. 

Comprehensive History of the Iron 
Trade throughout the world. 

Hofland’s British Angler’s Manual, with 
many plates. 

Observations on Instinct, by Dr. G. T. 
Ebrington. 

Vivisection investigated. 
Notes of an overland journey through 


' France and Egypt to Bombay, by the late 


Emma Roberts. 

Rambles in Ceylon, by Lieut De Butts. 

Personal Narrative of a journey to the 
source of the river Oxus, by Lieut. Wood. 

Historical view of the Medical Sciences, 
by Dr. Moir. 

Historical sketch of the Laws of Mari- 
time Commerce, by J. Reddie. 

Allison’s (W. R.) Outlines of Pathol- 
ogy and Practice of Medicine. 

Book of the Farm, or Systematic Prac- 
tical Agriculture, by H. Stephens 

Journal of a Tour in Greece and the 
Ionian islands. 

Essays on Sex in the world ta come, by 
Rev. G. R. Haughton. 

Among the recent series of Smith’s 
standard edition of English Poets, we ob- 
serve the name of our talented country- 
man, Bryant, whose genius fully deserves 
such an honorable distinction. 

Tour in Austria, by John Barrow. 

Essays by the Rev. John Foster. 

The Old English Geutleman, or the 
Field and the Forest, a novel, by John 


| Mills. 


Buchanan’s Christian Researches. 
The Canadas in 1841, by Lieut. Col. Sir 


| Richard Bonnycastle, 2 vols., plates. 


A new work has been commenced in 
the New Monthly Magazine, by Johr 
Poole, author “ Paul Pry,” entitled Phin- 
eas Quiddy, or Sheer Industry, &c. 

Charles Chesterfield, or the Adventures 
of a Youth of Genius, by Mrs. Trollepe, 
with illustrations by Cruikshank. 

The Porcelain Tower, or Nine Stories 
of China, by T. H. Sealy, 1 volume, with 
illustrations. 

Stanley Thorn, by the author of ‘ Val- 
entine Vox,” &c., with numerous il]ustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Crowquill, 3 vols. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time; er 


* Peregrinations with Uncle Tim and Mr. 


Bosky, of Little Britain, Drysalter, by 
George Daniel, with numerous illustra- 
tions by Leech, G. Cruikshank, &c., and 
several fac-similes of rare and unique old 
prints. 2 vols., post 8vo. 
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